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Fin> Virginia. Purity 
Guaranteed. The Best 
Cigarette Value in the 
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This Copy of “ PEARSON’S WEEKLY ” is 


an Insurance Policy for - 


£2,000 


against death resulting from an accident to th 
train in which you are travelling, 


£100 


against fatal accident of any sort on the rail-. q 


way, and 


£100 


against fatal cycling accident. 
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Cigarettes 


GALLAHER Ltd:, The Independent Firm, B2ifast & London. 


Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


suitable for Drawing-room, Dining-room, Bedroom, 

»bandsomely bordered, in Thirty Turkey patterns 
and fashionable self-shades of Crimsou, Greens, Blue 
and Art Colourings, to suit all requirements, an 

LARGE ENOUGH TO COVER ANY 

ORDINARY-SIZED ROOM. These Carpets 

will be sent out as Sample Carpets, with 


FREE RUG, 


thus showing the indentical quality 
we supply in all sizes. They are made 
of material equal to wool, and being a 
speciality of our own, can only 
be obtained direct from our 
looms, thus savirg the pur- 
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40 Kimbolton Road, Bedford. 
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“VASELINE” 


AVED 2 


(Do Linewise) 


.And my Boots have never been 
so comfortable before. 


.WOOD-MILNE Ltd., 
PRESTON, 


HAIR TONIC 


s THE HAIR GRoOoW. 


HAT’S the secret of its marvellous success. It lets the hair grow. No forcing, no 
weird massaging, tugging, rending, or other scalp gymnastics need be performed with 


“Vaselino” Ha'r Tonio. It lets the hair grow by removing all obstructions, by killing. 


all harmful germ life. It penetratcs the scalp, and gets right down to the roots of the 
choked up follicles, and frees the tender hair eo. that it can fight through. 
“Vaseline” Kair Tonic is unlike any other preparation offered for the hair. Itisa 


hair fertiliser, and is to the hair what sunlight is to plant life. It is both a skin and 
air food. 


“Vaseline” Hair Tonio is a liquid preparation of Peiroleum delicately perfumed, and 
is absolutely safe under all circumstances. It is the Best Hair Tonic because it removes the 
actual source of trouble in the scalp and lets the hair grow. Sold in bottles. Prices 1/- 
2/-, and 3/- per bottle. If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent, Post Free, to 
any address in the United Kingdom upon receipt of postal order. 


FREE.—A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the “ Vaseline” 
Preparations, will be sent post free on appli-ation. 


The word “VASELINE” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 
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addressed to the Advertisement 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TBETE BOOCGHT; BMALL GARDENS.-Gardening is 1 fasci- 
call or forward by post; full value per rewirn, or nating hobby, and many usefua) hints wil! be found tn 
made,— Messrs. Browning, Actual Manufacturers, | “Small G ens and How to Make the Mostof Them,” 
Oxford St., Upp. Rathbone Place, London (Estab, | by V. P. Biddle. It may be had for 12, post free, 
100 years). from A. F. Sowter, Publish: r, 17 Henrietta Street, 

London, W.C. 


STRENGTH: How Lost; How Regatned.— 
Interesting and instructive remarks to young and POULTRY KEEPING.-—Those who would 
middle-aged men on “How to Preserve Strength, | like full instructions as to the keeping, breeding, and 
Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” A | rearing of poultry for both pleasure and profit may 
brief treat-e on Nereus Exhaustion, Losa of | find’it 1n_“ Poultry Keon , and How to Make it 
Strength, 1 rty of Nerve Force and Debility in] Pay,” by F, E. Wilson, w may be had, 172, 
Men. -Ser ed on receipt of 4 penny stamps Db; t free, from A.F, Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta 
Charles (¢ , § Gordonholme Dispensary, Brad- | Street, London, W.C. 


ford, Yorks. 
EBTIQUETTE FOR MEN.—A hook setting 
MOUSTACHE. — Mr. Howard- Tracy. Hair] forth in simpiec atyle full and accurate direction for 
Specialist, 6 Gresvenor Road, London, 8. W., supplies the due obscrvance of modern medes and manners 
@ reliable and genuine Moustuche Grower. Write for | for men, is * Etiquette for Men,’ by G. R. M. Devereux. 
his essay, “The Mcustache and its Successful | It may be hid, post free, for 1/2 trom A. F. Sowter, 
Cultivation.” Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


BOON TO WEAK WMHN., — Nervous and TYPE WRITING. — Novelists, story-writers, 
Physical Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, and | clergymen and others who require their manuscripts 
Allied Troubles. Treatise, with full particulars, in- yperriten, should send a t-eard for terme to 
tluding hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, Mor1s, 14 Bridge Road, Hammersmith, London, 
sent sealed, post free, two Gor, PP. J. Murray, 7] W. Special reduction for long stories. 

Southampton Row, London, Cy 


MUSICAL HOMES are the happtest.—Hand. 
TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS.— | somest and beat PIANOS and ORGANS ut wholesale 


A capital :anidbook for the novice and also for the 7 1°5U0,000 alread: 
more advanced student is * How to Take and Fake E ela es peas for ah or Tasatsaroue cok 


Photographs,”’ by Clive Holland. It gives you all the . 
information you require regarding the Dark Room, bts wiption, Comnlets Clitton ee or ta hig ld 
Cameras, Pilates and Films, Exposure, Devel tf m Cross to Cod * will be sent for three 


of Negatives, T'rinting, Mounting, &c., &o. may | stamps.— CORNISH O ANS PIANO CO., Memorial 
be had, post free, for 1/2 from A. F. Sowtet, Publisher, | Hall ‘ : on 
17 Henrietta Stre et, London, W.C. : Tooson: 3.9: 


. DRUNKENNESS CURED, quickly, 
BABY CARS ¢'rect from factory on approval; | secretly, permanently, Gnfallingly. harmlessly; cost 
@arriage paid; we save you 5/- inthe £: cash or easy | trifling. Sample free.—Cariton Chemical Co., 504, Bir- 
payments from 4/. monthly. Wonderful value. mingham. 

end to-day for splendid new catalogue, post free. 
—Direct Public Supply Co. (Dep: v 


te een ioe a who want in- 
struction in letter. . from applications for a 
ASTROLOGY.-— Eventa, Chonges, Fortunate | situation to ‘ove letters, or on an business or rivate 
\. Two years’ | matters,should obtam ** How Shall I Word It? *by 
O.—Piof, Gould, |G. R. M. Devereux. Send 1/2 to A. F. Soweer, 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 
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JOHN PLAYER and SONS 


have the pleasure to announce 
the introduction of 


| Country Life 


CIGARETTES 


(MEDIUM STRENGTH) 


Following a custom which has become familiar with the 
public these Cigarettes are packed in “Blue” cartons, 
(The original Mild “COUNTRY LIFE” Cigarettes are 

in “Red” cartons, 


_ The Medium “Country Life” Cigarettes 
are manufactured solely from 


Virginia Tobacco of Highest Quality 


On trial the purchaser will be convinced 
that better value for money was never offered. 


In Cartons of 10 Cigarettes ror 234. | 
and Cartons of 20 Cigarettes ror 54. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 
Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd,, Nottingham. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications should be 
» **Pearson’s Weekly,’ 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
for the following week’s issue, 


PRINGE WET®, fu'lsize, any colour, 1/1 dozen; 
hair dye, instantaneons and harmiess, in al! shades, 
1/1; real Germanyragzore, 11; post free.—J. Brodie, 
41 Museum Street, London. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE.— Thoroughly prac 
tieal information on physica! culture for truinin 
and general health is given in ‘Modern Phys: 
Culture,” by €. Lang Neil. All the modern systetns 
are illustraied, It may be had, post free, for 1/2from 
A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


INCOMB TAX.—If you wich to avoid trouble 
and expense, buy “A Handy Guide to Income Tax 
Payers.” It will solve all your difficulties in making 
acorrect retnrn,and thus ‘avoid overcharge. Send 
fourteen stamps to A. F, Sowtcr, 17 Henrietta &t., 
London, W.C, . 


ALCOHOLISM, Acute or Chronic, Cured by 
new treatment, without restriction to present habits, 
No failures, Reference to Clergy.—Stanleigh Com- 
mats Limited, Norfolk House, Laurence Pountney 

3, London. 


BILLIARDS.— How to play the game. If any- 
ane would take ‘‘ The Game of Billiardsend How to 
Play it,” by John Roberts, and play every diagram in 
succefsion, he. would soon get rid of the monotony of 
pazing for the table. The book may be had, post 

, for 1/2 from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 


VIOLINS.—Lives of Ancient Makers, Care of 
Instrument, Cutalogue-Guide of Violins, Cellos, 
Strings, Music, end Acessories, post free. — 
Rushworth & Dreaper, 37, Islington, Liverpool. 


VARICOCELE.-—Every man suffering from 
Varicocele and its accompanying debility and 
nervous weakness should send for illustratedcircular 
describing its successful treatment and ctre by the 
only rational and painless method. No clectricity. 
Sent sealed, post free, two stamps.—E. B. Norton, 
68 & © Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 


Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning 
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OP SCOUT LIFE 
TYOES 
LIST OF PATROL ANIMALS + 


Gratis and Post Free anywhere. Get on uu: 
" ‘Write or call for a copy. + 


A. W. GAMAGE, |" 


Holborn - London - fF: 


K 242,190 
242,196 
242,190 

Paid to Clieri: 


£5,609 
5,609 
5,609 


Made with 
by One Clie: 


ECZEMA.—Torturing, disfiguring Eczema re- 
Heved andcured. Free Sample, ld. stamp.—Saville 
Chemists, York. 


SPEECHES.-Those fo whom it ts necessary to 
make a speech occasi¢nally and find a difficulty i: 


£8,605 
8,605 
8,605 


Made with < 
by Six Client 


BE YOUR OWN MASTER and start the 
Remnant Trade. Experience unnecessary. There' 
money in it. Write now for free guide.—Cochrane’s 
Warehouse, 17 Victoria Bridge, Manchester. 
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ROSES.— Full instructions for the cultivation 


be found in ‘Roses, and How to 
Violet Biddle, price 1/2, post free, 


they requirein the book ‘‘ Cage and Singing Birds,” 
by George Gardner, which may be fad, post free, fo: 
1/2 from A, F, Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta 8t., 
London, W.C, 
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CATARRG. — Advertiser cured after two 
ears’ distress, Send 1/-. Simple remedy.—Franklin, 
Roebuck Road, Shefteld. 


SLEIGEHET OF AND TRICES—A few 


~ 


tive tricks which need little or no apparatus with 
Mf little trouble b; a yi * after-Dinncr 
Sleights and Pocket Tric! *by C. Lang Neil. Send 
1/2 to A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Etreet, 
London, W.C. 
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No. 997. “Boox'marss.” 


ALL ALONE 

A aoop story is being told at the expense of a certain 
provincial theatre, whose “‘ Standing Room Only ” notice 
is no longer needed. 

One night, after the curtain was rung up, a small boy 
was discovered sobbing in front of the box-office. The 
manager of the theatre went to the lad, and kindly asked 
him what the trouble was. ‘I want my money back,” 
sobbed the boy, in answer to the query. In surprise, 
the manager asked his reason for such a request. 
“ Because—because I’m afraid to sit up in the gallery all 
alone!” he wailed. 

His money was returned. 

— rte 
HOW HE KNEW. 

Tas American in the corner of the non-smoking first- 
clags carriage insisted on lighting bis cigar. The indignant 
Britisher in the other corner protested, and protested in 
vain. At the next station he hailed the guard, with 
hostile intent; but the placid American was too quick 
for him. 

“Guard,” he drawled, “I think you'll find that | 
this gentleman is travelling with a third-clags ticket on 
him.” 

Investigation proved him to be right, and the indignant 
Britisher was ejec 

A spectator of the little scene asked the triumphant 
American how he knew about that ticket. 

“Waal,” explained the imperturbable stranger, “‘ it 
was sticking out of his pocket, and I saw it was the same 
colour cs mine!” 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 26, 1909. 


THE SUMMER GIRL. 
Oh! summer girl, you look so sweet, 
So dainty and so passing neat, 
Delightful quite, from head to feet. 

(And probably you know it!) 
With timid eyes and glance demure, 
You'd not entice male man, I’m sures 
A look from one you’d not endure. 

(And all your glances show it!) 


But still you do—“ Oh, how d’you do? 

What lovely weather! How are you?” 

Your eyes are grey, and his are blue— 
Your hair—the breezes blow it. 

“To-night upon the pier at eight,” 

Says he: “Now, please do not be fate.” 

Say you, “If I am, will you wait?” 
(Of course! His glances show it!) 


What happens then? Well, simply this, 
A walk, a talk, a stolen kiss, 
And after that a fortnight’s bl ss. 

His cash—away he'll throw it. 
You set his heart in such a whirl, 
He finds in you a perfect pearl, 


Though you’re just now his summzr girl— 


(And probably you know it.) 


A LANGUAGE FILTER. 


Stare Harr, ONE Penny. 


Good-bye at last. Your eyes glance down. 
Says he, between a smile and frown, 
“But your address, sweetheart, in town— 
I really want to know it!” 
Result, next year a happy home, 
And he no more beside the foam 
In search of summer girls will roam— 
(“No need to!” says the poet.) 
CLIFTON BINGHAM. 
9 


THEY WERE ALL DEAD. 

Aw American orator was ad: ing acrowd in St. Louis’ 
After recounting the people’s wrongs, he cried passionately : 
‘Where are America’s great men ? ped don’t they 
take up the cudgels in our defence? In the face of our 
manifold wrongs, why do they remain cold, immovable, 
silent?” 

“‘ Because they're all cast in bronze!” shouted a cynio 
in the rear. 

a a 
SHE GOT DAMAGES. 

“ Dip you get damages for being in the railway accident, 
Bill?” said his mate. 

““Yes; twenty pounds for me, and twenty for the 
missus ?” replied Bill. 

“The missus? I didn’t hear she was hurt.” 

‘“She wasn’t; but I had the presence of mind to fetch 
her one on the head with me foot just after the smash,” 
said the enterprising Bill. 
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Our artist, who feels hurt whenever he hears the K ng’s English abused, suggests a new kind of filter which will make the most appalling language sound 


pleasing to the ear. 
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Ladies, you can become a fairy godmother to some underfed slum Kiddy by sending ninepence to the FRESH AIR FUND. 
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The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


No Time for Little Boys. 


Tris is a true story—vouched for by the EDINBURGH 
Evenine Dispatcu. An Edinburgh gentleman died the 
other day, and a small boy—open-eyed and silent— 
watched while the coffin was placed in the hearse. 

“ Have you said your prayers, Willie ? ” said his mother, 
after tucking him into bed that night. 

“No, mamma,” said Willie. 

“ Well, say them now.” . . 

“T’m not going to say any Leg Ata to-night,” replied 
Willie, with the air of one who had fully made up his mind. 

“* But you must.” 

“No, not to-night,” Willie persisted. 

“‘ Why not ? ” asked the mother in astonishment. 

“It’s no use,” said Willie. “ They will be eo busy in 
Heaven to-night unpacking Mr. Jones that they will have 
no time to listen to the prayers of little boys.” 


His Wit Saved Him. 


His Honour Mr. Justice GraNnoer, the Cornish county- 
court judge, lately gave proof of his appreciation of wit 
in others at the Petty Sessions at Truro. 

He was sitting as chairman, and it chanced that there 
was only one case for trial. The prisoner was charged 
with some trifling offence, and with sleeping out. By 
some other series of chances it came to that an 
unusually large number of county magistrates were 
present, making nearly a full Bench. 

The case was proved, and the vagrant was asked 
if he had anything to say. 

“No,” he answered thoughtfully, “I don’t know that 
there is much to say.” 

Then he eyed the formidable array of magistrates in 
front of him, and added, ‘‘ But it do seem a cruel lot of 
dogs to be after one bone.” Some of the magistrates 
were of opinion that a little punishment should be inflicted 
for impertinence, but the chairman declared that the jest 
was too good, and let the tramp go with a caution. 


The Latest Thing in Stories. 

A LITERARY member of the present Government was 
sitting one night at dinner next a charming girl, who con- 
fided to him that she “ loved reading.” 

It interested him, of course, and he asked, ‘“‘ What are 
you reading now?” 

‘* Oh, Blank’s story of Charles I.,”’ she said. 

“ Ah, a very good little book, and when he comes to 
the trial——” 

She raised her pretty hands in supplication. ‘Oh, 
don’t tell me what happens !’’ she implored. “I love to 
read a story all through !” 


. The Halves. 


One of the most talked-of women in Germany at the 
present time is the Princess von Buelow, the wife of the 
recently resigned Imperial Chancellor. 

Her interest in the arduous work of her famous husband 
is of the deepest kind, and he often consulted her about 
the various problems of State. 

Her fondness for the Prince is. indeed, proverbial, and 
a certain Court dignitary once said to her: ‘‘ You divide 
all men into two classes—namely, those who are for Bern- 
hard, your husband, and those who are against him.” 


The Artist and the Millionaire. 


Mr. FrEDERICK REMINGTON, the artist, who has made 
a study of Red Indian life, and whose work is well known 
on both sides of the Atlantic, was introduced the other 
day to a well-known Chicago millionaire. 

The Chicagoan sought to compliment the artist by 
declaring: ‘‘ Proud to mect you. Remington is a great 
name with me. My wife will be glad I’ve run aoross you. 
She used to be my typist ; likes your machine mighty well. 
I never would use another, and if you want a recommend 
from——” 

Mr. Remington turned away, and a mutual friend 
explained things. 

“ Artist 2? Oh, one of them chromo men? I thought 
he invented the typewriter,” said the disgusted 


millionaire. 
A Long Time Dying. 

Mr. Frep Terry relates an anecdote of the death 
acene in T'he Heel of Achilles. 

“One day,” he says, “ we were rehearsing this play, 
and a member of my company came in from the street 
and askod the call-boy how far the rehearsal had got. 

‘* Mr. Terry's just dying,’ replied the boy. 

“* Good ; I’ve time to smoke a cigarette before my 
entrance.’ 

“ Presently the actor returned and repeated the question: 

“* Still dying,’ answered the boy. 

“Oh, Til go and have another cigarette then.’ 

‘ Back he came, and only got the same reply from the 
call-boy. 

“ Finally, after smoking five cigarettes, he asked, a little 
wearily. how far the rehearsal had gone. 

““* Still dying.’ answered the aalboy: 

“*Great Scott!’ gasped the actor, ‘he must be 
frmortal.’” 


Joseph’s Coat—Up-to-Date. 

Ir was a Sunday school, and the teacher was examining 
the children on the subject of Joseph and his adventures 
with his brethren in the desert. ‘ Now,” said she, 
“what was the last thing they did to him ?” 

‘* Please teacher, they put him in the pit.” 

“ Quite right. Why did they put him in the pit ?” 

‘There was a long pease, and then the soc of un.actor 
manager, who is sure to be J.P.’d or knighted one of these 
days, remarked : “‘ Because he had a coat of many colours. 
¥ a had on dress clothes they’d have put him in the 
stalls.” 


An Englishman in the Western States. 

A FRIEND of mine (writes Mr. Charles H. E. Brookfield) 
went out to the real Wild West on leaving Cambridge, 
and became a cowboy. His relatives provided him with a 
luxurious equipment, which included, among other trea- 
sures, a dainty little pocket revolver about six inches long, 
with an ivory handle, and beautifully chased with gold. 

When he got out to the ranch, his new friends gathered 
round him in picturesque, weather-beaten garments, 
each carrying on his belt or in his pocket a grim-looking 
“gun” about eighteen inches long, and began to admire 
and criticise his belongings. 

When he produced, with some pride, his exquisite 
Bond Street weapon, one of the cow-punchers examined 
it minutely, and turned it over and over in his broad, 
brown hand. 

“* And—what'll that be for?” he presently inquired. 

“That?” replied my friend airily. ‘‘ Oh, that’s my 
shooting-iron. Taoakl oly use it, of course, if anybody 
attacked me first.” 

“Youdon’tsayso!”’ exclaimed the American. “Ga-ad! 
If you were to get shootin’ at me for any time with a thing 
like that—I reckon I'd get real mad !” 


Some Sporting Stories. 

Mr. W. H. Macpona.p in his “‘ Yarns—Ancient and 
Modern,” tells quite a number of good sporting stories. 
Some of them may want explaining to those of my readers 
who do not understand racing terms, but here are three 
gems easily followed. 

A certain bookmaker had had a rather rough time of 
it. He was walking along the street feeling very dis- 
consolate. He had a solitary shilling in his pocket. A 
notice in the window of a restaurant caught his eye— 
- ial—Roast beef 12 to 1.” 

“Not bad odds,” he thought: 

Entering the shop, he said : 

“ That roast beet, is it—is it on to-day ?” 

The girl behind the counter replied : 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘* Well, I'll put a bob on it and look in again.” 

He put down the shilling and disappeared. Later on 
he came back. As he wi in he heard one of the 
waiters shout: ! 

“‘ Mutton one ; roast beef two.” 

“Dash it, I’ve lost!’ muttered the disappointed 
bookie as he turned away. “ Just my luck; I should 
have backed it for a place!” 

* * e * e 

SauTHers and Richardson were turf commission agents, 
which sometimes is another name for “‘ welsher.” They 
had lost heavily over a certain race and were forced to 
suspend payment. When their clients turned up to 
receive their money next day they found a closed door, 
on which the following intimation appeared : 

Result of Liverpool Spring Cup— 

Star of Doon 

Queen’s Advocate 

Wufly 

Also ran—Smithers and Richardson. 
* 
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Pappy O’LEary was very much excited. He was on 
the local racecourse, and the great race of the day was 
being run. 

“ Lind me your glasses,” he said to one of his neighbours. 
He scanned the course. 

“Be jabers!’”’ he exclaimed, “see my horse. He’s 
a beauty. He’s drivin’ the hull lot o’ them before him. 
Luk at him ; the chap wid the yellow jacket!” 

His neighbour, taking the glasses, said : 

“Why, your horse is last of all!” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” replied Paddy triumphantly, 
“* begorra, I’ve a bob on him both ways!” 


Jack’s Opinion of Lord Charles Beresford. 


A Goon story is told as representing the ‘‘ handy-man’s” 
opinions of Lord Charles and his programme. Sclecting 
a bluejacket at hazard an interviewer said to him : 

‘ Beresford seems to be getting rather a hot time of it,” 
by the way of opening the conversation: “I see that he 
is proved to be a bombastic gas-bag.” 

The bluejacket sat Sp and looked at him. ‘“‘ Wot are 
you huntin’ for trouble for ?’” he asked stolidly. 

“Eh?” the interviewer asked. 

“ Wot are you huntin’ for trouble for?” he repeated. 
. nee bays you got against him ?”’ 

“Well,” he said, producing a certain newspaper in some 
haste, “I read here that——” = 

“* You read lies if it’s anything against him.” interrupted 
the bluejacket. ‘‘ Ever serve under him ?”’ 

“No; but——” 

“In course not. Ever know anyone who did ?” 

“Well, not exactly.” 

Then what the ***!!! do you know about it ?”* 


A Coachman Worth Having. 
Logp Mansrietp told the following anecdote abou 
himself from the Bench. He had tumed off his pet ey 
for certain acts of peculation, not uncommon in this 
class of person. The fellow begged his lordship to give 
him a character. 

“ What kind of character can I give you?” said hig 
lordship. 

“Oh, my lord, any character your lordship chooses to 
give me I shall most thankfully accept.” 

His lordship accordingly sat down and wrote tho 
following : 

“The bearer, William ——, has served me three years 
in the capacity of coachman. He is an able and com petent 
driver, and a very sober man. I discharged him because 
he cheated me. (Signed) MansrrELD.” 

John thanked his lordship, and walked off. A few 
ae a afterwards, when his lordship was going throuy) 
his lobby to step into his coach for Westminster Hall, 
® man in a very handsome and exquisite livery, maid. 
him a low bow. To his surprise he recognised his oll 
coachman: 

“Why, John,” said his lordship, “‘ you seem to have 
obtained an excellent place ; how did you manage this 
with the character I gave you?” 

“Oh, my lord, it was a most desirable character, 
and I have come to thank you for it. My new master 
on reading it, said he observed your lordship recommenc+ 
me as a proficient driver, and as a steady, sober man. 
‘ These,’ he said, ‘ are just the very qualities I require in 
a coachman. I observe his lordatip dismissed you 
because Pe cheated him. Hark you, sirrah,’ said he. 
‘I’m a Yorkshireman, and I’ll defy you to cheat me!’” 


A Poaching Story. 

Or the priests and people of Braemar, in Scotland. 
Father Odo Blundell has some capital stories. The 
greater part of the district once belonged to the Duffs, 
who were vigorous in putting down poaching, but in 
spite of their utmost endeavours, poaching abounded 
on their best moors and finest forests. The Earl of Fife, 
wishing to enlist the influence of Father Charles 
Farquharson, then serving the Braemar and Glengairn 
missions, called on him one day and found the pricst 
busy at work on his little croft. 

“How is all to-day, Mr. Farquharson?” was his 
lordship’s salute. 

“* I hope I see your lordship well,” replied his reverence ; 
“I am busy at work, you see.” 

“Well, I am come to ask a favour. I wish to dine 
with you to-day, if you will allow me that honour.” 

“With great pleasure, but permit me to go and inform 
my housekeeper.” 

‘* No, no, no,” replied the Earl ; “ he who invites him- 
self must take pot luck.” 

Father Charles, if it had been possible, would have 
ordered a haunch of venison making ready that day to 
be set aside and some substitute scrved, as the history 
of the haunch might not prove satisfactory. As it was, 
the haunch made its dramatic appearance at dinner. 

“What!” exclaimed the astonished nobleman, ‘“ how 
comes this to your table ?”’ 

“Well, when anyone,” returned his reverence, ‘‘comes 
to my house with his arm supporting any present, I never 
inquire what it incircles.” 

‘Quite right!” returned his lordship, changing his 
tone ; ‘‘ and when a man invites himself to dine. he has 
little right to inquire how the good things on the table 
come there.” 


An Absent-Minded Artist. 


Mr. WI1Ls, the artist, was renowned for his abscnt- 
mindedness, and the following story, says Henrictta 
Cockran, in her book, ‘‘ Celebrities and I,’’ was told of hin 
by a friend: “Wills invited me to dinner one afternoon 
when I met him in the Strand. I accepted, reminding 
him that as he was absent-minded, he had better make a 
note of the evening. As he had no paper in his pocket hie 
wrote the date on his shirt-cuff. . 

““When the appointed evening arrived I went to his 
studio. The door was opened by Wills, and I could sco 
that he had forgotten all about the appointment. 

“© Ah, old fellow,’ he exclaimed, ‘ do not be too har: on 
me. The cuff went to the wash. and the date with it. 
But there is a fowl in the pot boiling hero,’ continued Mr. 
Wills. ‘ Just come in and wait a few minutes.’ 

“Thad my misgivings, but walked inside and sat upon 
the only chair not crowded with paint-brushes, and 
palettes. 

“After waiting for about twenty minutes, feeling 
deucedly hungry, I groaned. This had its effect. 

“He exclaimed, in a dreamy voice, ‘ The fowl must be 
boiled by this time,’ and coming forward he lifted the lid 
of the pot and peered inside. ‘ It is very odd,’ he remarked, 
‘ but I cannot see the fowl. Extraordinary! No one has 
been here, so the bird cannot have been stolen.’ 

‘Well, the long and short of it is that a weck or two 
later I called again at the studio, noticed a peculiar odour, 
and discovered the fowl were up in a piece of paper. 

“© Ah!’ said Wills, ‘now I know how it all happene 1. 
When the fowl was brought in there came a smart visitor— 
Lady G.—about sitting for her portrait. I must havo 
thrown the fowl behind a canvas and forgotten about it. 
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2NE does not complain of the 
general practitioner. By poet 
custom his fecs are fixed, a 
vary according to the rent of 
his patient’s house and the 

bs distance he has to travel to 
reach it. 

“ Whitaker's Almanack ” gives the scale, 
which varies from half-a-crown & visit for a 
house of £10 to £25 rental, to half-a-guinea 
for a hundred-pound house. 

Extra is charged for a distance of over 
two miles, and for detention beyond half- 
an-hour, while servants are usually 
attended at a lower fixed rate. 

High Fees of Specialists. 

Of course, these charges are not officially 
authorised, but they are generally accepted 
both by doctor and patient, and so long 
ng they are not exceeded, one cannot 

rumble. 

What one does cry out against is the 
enormous fees demanded by the so-called 
“ specialist.” 

No doubt there are “ specialists” who, 
having made a special study of some 
particular ailment, deserve the name. Tho 
majority, however, have climbed to their 
present position by anything rather than 
merit. They are men who have got in on 
the ground floor by interest or push, and 
having seen that general practice means very 
hard work with a very moderate income, 
have specialised simply for thesake of money. 

It is they who have brought hospitals 
into disrepute by forming a close corpora- 
tion, Shieh, to a large extent, controls the 
great river of public charity which flows 
into these institutions. 

The would-be specialist, having made up 
his mind what disease he shall make his 
speciality, writes a book on the subject or 
lectures upon it. He makes up to the 

owers that be, and after a time obtains a 
at appointment on the staff of a hospital. 
Presently he takes a house in Harley Street, 
and instead of visiting his patients as the 


business. 


own doctor. 


seven 


entered it. 


matter. 


accident. 


call a quack. 


patients visit him. 

For the merest five minutes two guineas 
is the minimum charge, and that quite 
irrespective of whether his advice is of the 
slightest use. In nine cases out of ten the 
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p 7% Count SacHa 
7 on his beam ends. 
To the world he 
was stilla dashing 
young Russian 
nobleman, son of 
an immensely 
wealthy — prince, 
financially at his last gasp. 
aris, and now @ 


but in point of fact he was 
Monte Carlo, the gaieties of 
succession of disastrous evenings at @ London West- 


end club, where high play was winked at, had cleaned 


him out, . 

Further, the most serious part of all, his father, 
tired of hig continual extravagances, had put his foot 
down, and given him the choice between Feroraray 
to Russia and rusticating on the family estates, an 
shifting for himself. . 

Count Sacha had no mind to return to Russia. On 
the other hand, he must have money. 4 
Apart from his personal extravagances, he ha 
temporarily resident 
he had met on the Riviera, and it 
support his 


“wrong ’un,” but he 


was a courteous rogue. and 


was not very particular as to how he got 
as the means did not 
aw’s arm, . 

He wanted a thousand or so for nothing. That 
was the problem he debated as he sat in his Jermyn 
Street foging smoking cigarette after cigarette. At 
last he rose, with a satisfied smile on his Tartar face. 

° # 


Count Sacha Roubletsky called on 
and Shine, the well-known Bond 
He explained who he was, and that 
select some jewellery for his sweet- 


Next morning 
Messrs. Sparkle 
Street jewellers. 
he had come to 
heart. 

He added that the lady was a collector of gems, 
and that he proposed to present her with a fine un- 
mounted diamond, and desired to be shown some 
specimens. 


If thinge are going right with you, 
rippling brooks and fastures green, 
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advice is morely a confirmation of that of 
the patient's own 
it is usually a recommendation to submit 
to an operation. 

The operation, whether essential or not, 
is certain to be an enormously costly 
“T never use the knife under 
fifty guineas,” 


minimum fee for even | comparatively 
small operation is twice that sum. 

The actual cost of the operation is only 
the beginning of the drain on the patient's 
purse. He will have to spend weeks in a 
nursing home at a charge of six or 
guineas a week, and he will pay 
separately for the daily visits of the man 
who has performed the operation. He will 
also have a considerable bill for medicines, 
dressings, and bandages. 

Even 80 he hes no real cause for grumb- 
ling if he is cured. But too often the 
reverse is the case. He is not only not 
benefited, but very possibly leaves the home 
in a far worse state of health than he 


Does he get any compensation? No, 
indeed. The doctor is one of those fortu- 
nate people who are not paid by results, 
The diagnosis may 
The wretched 
risk and pays the piper. 
Cured by a Quack. 

I speak feelingly. 
specialists for lameness resulting from an 
No two gave the same diagnosis. 
None of them understood the case, but only 
one had the common honesty to say 80. 
All pocketed their fees. After years of 
miserable hobbling on two sticks I was 
eventually cured in three wecks by a man 
whom the profession are good enough to 


An actor, if incompetent, remains w ithout, 
engagement ; an artist whose pictures are 
impossible, starves ; 
© more; a journalist whose 
t up to the mark, gets them 
sent back by the Editor. The specialist, 
whose mistakes are usually buried, is paid 
equally for good work and bad. 

Charming for the specialist ; 
about the public ? 


cases, gets ni 
general practitioner is forced to do, =| are no 


1B Rovus.eTseY was | stone, price £500. 


and all your world seems gay, 
The like of which he’s never seen; 
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doctor. When it is not 


eating. 


said one specialist to my 
There are others whoso 


Still, the great sum which 


Few Doctors Die Wealthy. 


very small. 


thousand members. 


be wildly wrong. No 
patient takes the 
or barrister. 


I went to five different 


The doctor, 
appointments, 


And the higher he rises, 


time and energies. 
a barrister who loses 


but how)to about 


is very bitter about the high fees 
charged by speritlists. The 
proof of the pudding is in the 
I should like to ask 
him how many doctors die rich? 
He would, no doubt, instance Sir William 
Jenner, who left a sum of £375,000. Sir 
William, of course, did make a very large 
professional income, but then he was at 
the top of the tree in his profession for o 
considerable number of years. 
he left by will 
was not all saved out of his earnings. A 
large portion was derived from trade, and a 
part was bequeathed to him by a brother. 


s © OUR long-suficring contributor 


The fact is that the number of doctors 
who die worth £100,000 and upwards is 
The average is rather less 
than ono per year—not a large proportion, 
when it is considered that the profession in 
the United Kingdom numbers fully thirty 


Compare the earnings of medicine with 
those of almost any other profession, and 
the difference becomes most marked. The 
successful solicitor or barrister makes a8 
much in a year as the specialist does in ten. 
Yet surely the doctor's work is every bit 
as hard and trying as that of either solicitor 


The engineer, the architect, the author, 
or the actor—all these make enormous 
incomes as soon as they have risen to the 
tops of their respective professions, and they 
have this great advantage over the man of 
medicine; once they have made their 
names, their incomes increase automatically. 

unless he holds special 
has to work hard for every 
penny or pound that goes into his pocket. 
the busier he 
becomes, and the greater the tax upon his 


The medical profession is not an easy 
one to enter, nor a cheap one. The course 
of study for such diplomas as the London 
Colleges offer extends over five 
during all of which time the student must 
keep himself, besides paying fees amounting 
£160. The total expenses of 
qualifying, including the student’s keep, are 
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“NO,” 
Answers a Medical Man. 


certainly not less than £800. Young men 
who aspire to rise to specialism usually go 
abroad for study before settling down to 
practice, and take a degree at some foreign 
University, such as Brussels, Paris, Jena, or 
Vienna. This involves further heavy 
expenditure. 

Then come years of i!l-paid drudgery 
before a man can hope to make his name. 
Years during which it is almost impossible 
to keep going without some private income. 

It is the purest nonsense to imagine that 
any young doctor can specialise without 
the severest study. Whether it is exr, eye, 
throat, or any other organ, he mus: put 
years of hard work into study and research 
before he can hope to classify as specialist. 

The ides that a man has nothing more to 
do than write a book is ridiculous. 

Competition is tremendous, and the 
doctor may not advertise. His best, his 
only advertisements are cured patients, so 
it is vitally neccssary that he shall do Ins 
level best with every individual case which 
comes under his care. 

His responsibility is desperately heavy, 
especially in the case of the surgeon who 
has to make up his mind whether or no to 
perform some serious operation. For the 
specieliat has not one great advantage of 
tho general practitionor. He has probably 
never seen his patient before, knows little 
or nothing of his family history or con- 
stitution, and has, therefore, in large 
measure to work in the dark. 

He Pays Enormous Rents. 

The specialist must live in London or in 
somo other great centre of population, and 
if in London he has only a limited area 
around Harley and Wimpole Strect to 
choose from. Ren‘s in this part of London 
are enormous, 

Perhaps there is no other profession in 
which a man does so much gratis work as 
does the medical specialist. Not only at his 
hospital," but also among his patients. 
Nearly every specialist graduates his feea 
according to his patients’ purse. 

The man whose usual fee for a con- 
gultation is five guineas will usually take 
two from the poor person. 

And if ill-health overtakes him. what has 
he to hope for? Absolutely nothing. 


years, 
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From the glittering tray he selected a beautiful 
He then explained that, owing 
to certain remittances being delayed, ho was not in 
a position to complete the purchase at the moment, 
and, in any case, he wished first to submit the stone 
to his sweetheart’s approval. 

He added guavely that, of course, as he was un- 
known to Messrs. Sparkle and Shine, he could not 
expect them to part with the gem without making 
inquiries, but they were quite at liberty to apply to 
the Russian Embassy for any information they desired 
concerning him. He proposed to return the follow- 
ing day, and, everything being satisfactory, to take 
away the diamond. 

To this course the jewellers agreed, and, inquiving 
at the Russian Embassy, were informed that Count 
Sacha was unquestionably what he himself claimed to 
be—the son of a wealthy prince, and that Messrs. 
Sparklo and Shine would probably be safe in giving 
him credit for even more than the amount mentionod. 

They did not know at the Embassy that Sacha had 
practically been disowned by his father—and they 
wero agreeable to the Count’s own suggestion, that 
a member of the Embassy should attend at the 
jewellers next day, formally to identify him. This 
was done, and Count Sacha received the diamond. 

Tho samo day he called at a big pawnbroker’s, and, 
mentioning airily that he was in temporary difficulties, 
pleged the diamond for the small sum of £50. 

The next day found Count Sacha once more at 
Messrs. Sparkle and Shine’s. His sweetheart, he said, 
was enchanted with the diamond, but—oh, the extra- 
vagance of these women—nothing would satisfy her 
now, but that she should have another diamond, 
absolutely matching the first. 

The jewellers explained that to match such a stone 
would be a matter of great difficulty, and the price 
of the second gem would be enormously increased ; 
in short, for such @ pair of twin diamonds they would 
have to charge £3,000, a fancy price, but it was a 
fancy order. 

Count Sacha shrugged his shoulders—the price was 
stiff, but he could deny his sweetheart nothing— 
would Messrs. Sparkle and Shine, please, at once set 
about procuring the second diamond, which, ho in- 


Remember that for 


sisted, must be an absolute match in weight, colour, 
shape, cutting, and evory particular. 

The jewellers, being unable to match the diamond 
themselves, wrote round to the leading dealers and pawn- 
brokers, describing the stone they wanted, and 
intimating that they were prepared to go as far as 
£2,000 for a sie specimen. Among those they 
wrote to was the pawnbroker with whom Count Sacha 
had pledged the original diamond, which was just 
what that ingenious rascal had intended should happen. 

A few days later Count Sacha called at the pawn- 
broker’s, and said he had come to redeem his diamond. 
Summoned by an assistant, the proprictor himself 
appeared. 

He had had Messrs. Sparkle and Shine’s letter, 
and, remembering the beautiful diamond pledged with 
him a day or two before, he had examined it, and, 
naturally, found that it met all of Sparkle and 
Shine’gs requirements. 

The Count redeemed tho stone, and then the pawn- 
broker inquired whether by any chance he would care 
to sell it? 

Oh, no, it was a family heirloom; his customer 
would not dream of parting with it. 

That was a pity, said the pawnbroker; he had 
chanced to show the diamond to his wife, and she 
had taken a violent fancy to it, so much eo that, to 
gratify her, he was prepared to give a fancy prico— 
he offered £800. 

Count Sacha laughed and shook his head. £1,000? 
Oh, no, he really did not want to sell it, and he must 
be going. An offer of £1,300, however, made him 
hesitate. At last, after prolonged chaffering, Count 
Sacha passed back the diamond to the pawnbroker, 
and received £1,500 in exchange. 

Once outside, he jum into a cab, and drove as fast 
as he could to Messrs. Sparkle and Shine’s. 

Arrived there, he explained, with many regrets, that 
his sweetheart had changed her mind; she no longer 
wanted the second diamond. Had the jewellers yet 
found it? No, ah, that was well. Still he feared 
he had put thom to much trouble. He was desolated. 
However, ho was glad to say his remitfances had 
arrived, and ho had now much pleasure in handin 
over £500 in payment for the original diamon 
which his sweetheart had decided to keep. 

£1,000 to the good, Count Sacha left the shop, 
having “brought off” a most ingenious swindle. Yet 
can anyone say where he came within reach of the law P 
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“ Ler’s sec the figures again,” said the younger partner. 

Burlingham Welford passed the papers across the table. 
For the next few minutes there was absolute silence in the 
office. Then Henry Dryce pushed the papers away and 
leaned back in his chair. 

“Well?” queried Welford sharply. 

“It’s a fixer,” replied the younger man. 

‘No way throug 2 

“* None.’ 

“You don’t think we could see some of these people, 
and get time,” questioned Welford nervously; “ those two 
bigger bills renewed would——” 

“They wouldn't,” retorted Dryce, bringing his palm 
down with a slap upon the papers; “start that game and 
you're in for a ‘bust.’ Better to save our rail-fares and file 
our petition at once.” 

“It would mean careful financing,” suggested the senior 
partner tentatively. 

“And a crash at the end,’ added Dryce. 

“Then you think——” 

“1 don't think, I know; if we can’t get a bank to take 
over our account we are done. Is that clear?” 

Burlingham Welford admitted that it was. ‘But we've 
seen all the banks,” he said. ‘‘ There’s the Town and 
Provincial, they must refer to London, and that means a 
week; Barklidge’s want better security; The County 
Amalgamated refuse point blank, and the manager of 
Lombard Gresham’s told me that since those two big 
failures in the flour tradc, where they got badly bitten, the 
directors arc a | chary——”’ 

“Yes! yes! know,” said Dryce. “ The point is, will 
Denton give us another week. Will he take up our cheques 
and bills that are coming in this week and discount our paper, 
while we look around ?” 

‘He won't. He says he’s already warned us, and he refers 
to his letter.” 

“Blow his letter,” cried Dryce angrily; “let’s read the 
beastly thing again.” 

His partner selected another paper from his desk and 
presed it over. The junior took it and read it carefully. 

The Trader's Bank Ltd., June 17, —— 
Messrs. Welford and Dryce. 
Dear Sirs,— 

I am in receipt of your advice of bills and cheques 
to be paid on Saturday to the extent of £2,857 14s. 10d., 
and note that you expect to pay in about £1,400 next 
week, in addition to your lodgment to-day. 

As I have repeatedly pointed out to you, my directors 
desire that your account shall be transferred to another 
bank. By some fortunate circumstance I find that 
your lodgment to-day of £1,257 14s. 8d. leaves your 
account overdrawn by about £1,000, which sum is a 
reasonable value for securities of yours which we are 
note: é wack 

is seems, consequently, a time to carry out 
my directors’ wishes, and I have to inform you that 
from to-day no further cheques or bills of yours will be 
paid by us unless they are fully provided for by cash 
or approved security, and that from thie date we will 
discount no more of your paper. 

Belicve me, dear sirs, 

Your faithful servant, 
JaMEs AtFRED Denton, 


Swch was the letter that Welford passed to his junior 
partner. Both had read it many times before, and every 
reading made them more miserable. 

It was a knock-down blow to the two merchants, and one 
that they had never expected. The Trader’s Bank, Ltd., a 
small local concern, that made no pretence of doing heavy 
business, had been the firm’s bank from the start. 

Welford and Dryce had been pretty generously treated in 
their earlier days, and they had overdrawn the account more 
and «nore as business grew, till latterly they were often owing 
the lv.nk two or three thousand pounds over and above the 
amount that they had given security for. 

And suddenly Denton, the manager, had become frightened 
and had tried to get rid of a big risk. Denton had for a long 
time tried in a general way to keep the account low, but ‘“‘ The 
wages you know, Mr. Denton,” or “ Meet this bill for a day 
or two; will be paying in against it next week,” had coaxed 
the amount higher and higher. 

And, suddenly, Denton’s chance had come. Welford and 
Dryce had paid in an unusually large amount to help meet a 
still larger onc coming due. Denton had grabbed the money 


Complete Short Story. 


they had paid in, and had told them he would not mect 
their paper. 

Of course, he was acting within his rights as a banker, 
but it was just one of those things that a bank with a high 
reputation would not do. A first-class concern might never 
have allowed the overdraft to creep up in the first ; 
but having once done it, it would ly seize a chance 
opportunity to save itself by eining ie clients. 

And both the partners knew, as they read the letter, that 
though Denton quoted his directors, he was the controlling 
oe and genius of the concern, and that the act was entirely 

is. 

“The cad,” said Dryce fiercely, as he threw down the 
letter, ‘‘ to jump on us Tike this. If he wasn’t going to meet 
our paper he might, at least, have given us a sporting chance 
and sent back our money. What fools we were to let him 
gain on us like this. We were overdrawn £3,000 a month 
ago. But I'll get even with the bounder yet. It means 
R UI N—ruin to us, as plain as palm trees.” 

“It’s not eo bad for you even then,” said Burlingham 


Welford grimly. ‘ At thirty-eight a man can start again, 
but at fi ty-eight ——”” 

“ Eureka !’ 

Me had jumped from his scat. ° 

“We forgot Darnley’s,” he said excitedly. ‘Don’t you 


know that new bank that took the old Workmen’s Institute 
at the corner? They’re sim a7 buying trade.” 

“ But it’s a branch. They’ 

“They won't! Darnley is here himself, likes the 
neighbourhood, and means to settle here. Come, is your 
ee balance sheets. Got ’em? Here’s nton’s 
tter. It’s a quarter to four, we'll just catch him.” 
* * * * 


“We'll take the account,” said Michael Darnley half an 
hour later, as he sat in his private office, a gorgeous chamber, 
far different from what it looked when it was the billiard- 
room of the Workmen’s Institute. ‘‘ I'll notify the Trader’s 
Bank to send on your paper, or you can pay in a choque on us 


Wea ly obl Welford 

““ We are greatly obliged,” n Welford. 

“Oh, aaa, a ea sir, business. Your trade is safe 
enough, but some of these provincial bankers are so frightened 
of a few hundreds.” 

And Messrs. Welford and Dryce returned to their office 
light at heart. 

That night, as the two partners separated, there was a 
wonderful agreement in their thoughts. ‘“ Tried to ruin us, 
did ho?” reflected Dryce; ‘to round on us at a moment’s 
notice like that? Never mind, I'll get even with the bounder 
yet. Yes, Mr. James Alfred Denton, wait till I get a chance, 
and I'll put a spoke in your wheel.” 

“ Fifty-eight — fifty-eight,” soliloquised Burlingham 
Welford, “ and within an inch of bankruptcy. I never thought 
Denton would have put me in such a pi Let me get 
round this corner and I may say a word to Mr. Denton.” 

s s s s 2 


Ten years works wonders. Up to the time Welford and 

ce changed their banks they had made a decent profit, 

and carried on an extensive business under difficulties. But 
that was all. 

With Mr. Darnley behind them, thi soon began to 
change. They were shrewd, long-headed men, with tho 
backing they had long wanted. They had originality and 
enterprise, and now, at last, they had moncy to carry out 
their schemes. 

Darnley was not afraid of risks. He had opened a branch 
in the town. He had come to manage it himself. He was 
“out for business.” These were just the men he liked to 

t hold of, men who could use heavy capital profitably. 

ence it was that the trade of Welford and Dryce doubled, 
quadrupled, multiplied. 

But between James Alfred Denton, managing director of 
The Trader's Bank, and the firm of Welford and Dryce 
there was war. The two partners had never forgiven the 
bank for what Drvce led the ‘‘stand and deliver” 
method that had nearly ruined them. 

Dryce was the more bitter outwardly. He cut Denton 
whenever he met him, call him a “ highwayman,” and a 
‘“‘ Jack Sheppard of finance,” in the most open and public 
way, and frankly advised all his friends who banked at The 
Trader’s to transfer their accounts. 

Welford was different. He had been to school with Denton, 
and it did not come easy to him to engage in opm hostilities. 
The two would always nod when they met, and now and 
then exchange a word, and as far as the town knew they 
were friendly and intimate. 

Chisholm, the merchants’ confidential clerk, put the whole 
thing in a nutshell once, when, lapsing from custom, he 
discussed the matter with his wife. 

“Mr. Dryce is all out about it,” he said, “ and if-shouting 
hurts he'll damage Mr. Denton yet. But Mr. Welford—ah, 
he don’t say much, but thinks the more, and if he waits 
till he’s an old man of ninety, he'll get his knife into Mr. 
Denton and give it a twist.” 

By which it may be inferred that neither Welford nor 
Dryce were particularly nice people, a fact which the 
chronicler is bound to admit, but they had become very 
rich, and we overlook a lot of faults in the wealthy, do we 
not ? 

* * ® s e 

The day of fate came at last. ‘ 

Moncy had been a bit “ tight ” everywhere, and Pantie 
circles had been disturbed. e or two heavy failures h 
brought down several smaller firms, while a private bank 
in Wales and a joint stock concern in London had closed 
their doors, 


There was just the kind of atmosphere about that ms/:;¢ 
big bankers sit tight on their cash reserve, and smaller orcs 
stay late of nights ing out possibilities. The Trader's 
Bank, Ltd., a small concern as such things go. witn no 
branches and only one agency, would have ridden ea:.:i; 
over tho breakers but for the unexpected. 

Someone had been saying things. Rumours had gono 
round: ‘Bank an anachronism,’’ ‘* Relic of old timcs,” 
“A glorified savings bank,” “ Ought to have amaizgamated 
= ago,” “ Why didn’t it? “ Daren’t disclose its 

res.” 

eThat last settled it. There wasa runon The Trader’s Penk! 

Henry Dryce was sitting in his private office, when Michael 
Darnley burst in like a cyclone, not waiting to be announced. 

“ By Jupiter, sir,” he almost shouted, ‘ ii’s all come to 
my cars. What do you mean by what you've been saying ? ” 

Oy in: ? ? 

“ About The Trader’s Bank. Do you know old Denton 
is down there fighting a mob, and two hours to go yet to 
closing time, and I can’t help him till to-morrow without 
risking more than I care?” 

“You help him!” retorted Dryce. ‘* Why should you 
help him? He’s your rival.” 

“Rival! A plaything of a bank like his. But enough 
to raise Cain if it gocs. Hang it all, sir, don’t you know 
if Denton breaks we don’t know who will feel it next? And 
he’s bound to go. He’s got tremendous deposit accounts 
payable on demand. Hang it all, sir, how dare you go round 
with your reports——” 

“‘Tho man nearly ruined me?” 

“ By Jupiter, sir, and who stood to you? Who made your 
rotten little firm what it is? Idid, sir. And for this you go 
meddling with the banking world at a time when it won't 
stand a pvff of air. Is that your gratitude? You ought to 
be shot, sir.” 

“ But Denton——” 

‘““Hang Denton,” roared the banker in a white heat. 
“* What poor old Denton did wasn’t cricket, but he did it ir. 
a fright to save his money. He’s a small man, not big and 
resourcef: But is there any reason way you should try to 
smash a dozen banks to get even with Denton? What 
does your partner say? What does Mr. Welford——” 

“Oh don’t ask me. After all my hard fight, sixty-eight 
last week, to be beggared.” 

It was Burlingham Welford, who had hobbled into the 
office, looking like a ghost. 

‘“* What’s the matter?” cried Dryce. 

“Matter! Matter enough to kill me. There’s a run on 
Denton’s Bank.” 


“ Yes, yes,” exclaimed Darnley, “‘ I know, the time I came 
to tho rescue.” 

“That was the time,” went on Burlingham Welford, 
wearily mopping his brow. ‘‘ Denton was the same at school. 
I was top boy and he was second, but he got the scholarship 
I ought to have had. Since then he’s been top dog, and 
would like to keep me under.” 

“T don’t see . . .” began the banker. 

“When he nearly ruined us,” went on Welford, nov 
noticing the interruption, “I swore revenge. I said, ‘I 
will make him beg favours of me yet.’ Then I began to get 
rich. It’s only a small bank, you know. Nominal capital, 
half a million; £20 paid on each £100 share, and £80 
liability.” 
ha What has that to do with it ?” asked Dryce nervously. 

“Do with it,” retorted Welford. ‘“ Why I’ve planned to 
get control of the bank, gct myself on the board, become 
chairman, appoint a new manager, reduce Denton’s salary, 
orsack him. I’ve done nothing the last six months but buy 
shares. I own three-quarters of the whole bank. That is, 
with my money and the-firm’s money.” 

“The firm’s money !” shrieked Dryce. 

“Every cent I could scrape together,” replied ‘Velford. 
“Tve mortgaged the buildings, and accepted bills for huge 
sums, and my brokers in London have bought every share 
in sight. You see, the annual mecting is next month, and 
the directors retire for re-clection. would have got on 
the board and taken control of the whole thing, and made 
old Denton get down on his knees——” ; 

“Whose name did you put on the bills?” asked Dryce 
fiercely. 

“The firm’s name. It caused less talk, and the paper 
discounted easier. But now » . 

“I beg your pardon, gentlemen,” said Chisholm, the 
confidential clerk, ‘‘The Trader’s Bank has smashed. Mr. 
Denton closed the doors ten minutes ago! ” 

* 


“It will take £100,000 more than they’ve got to clear 
up that mess,” said Michael ng b three weeks later; “‘ it’s 
ruined both of them, and closed their business. Wonderful 
old man, Welford, to get so many shares so quietly, and 
£80 call to pay on each. That will teach them both not 
to meddle with what they don’t understand.” 

And there was still worse for the unhappy partners, who 
had planned to ruin Denton. Tus Mornxrn@ Ecuo gave 
the last blow in a ea paragraph. 

“The creditors of The Trader's Bank have unanimously 
appointed Mr. J. A. Denton, the late manager of the concern, 
receiver and liquidator at a remuneration of £50 per month. 

“A three years job for him, anyhow,” muttered Michael 
Darley, as he read the news, “and Welford’s moncy will 
be paying the bill.” 


If you must give up either your holidzy or the September ROYAL MAGAZINE (now on sale—fourpence), be wias 
and give up the holiday. 
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POOR FARMER! 
[All over the world there is a shortage of eggs to-day.—Daily 
Raper. | 
Tne gentle hen no longer lays 
Her eggs as she was wont to lay ; 
And so my breakfast is to-day 
A mockery of former days. 


Oh, what am I to do, suppose 

. Bos The other 
creatures that 
I keep 

Hatch out a8 

plot both 
dark and 
deep 

To go on strike? 
Why, good- 
ness knows ! 


My grunting hogs 
may cease to 
feed ; 

My geese may fly 
far out of 
sight ; 


My ducks turn suicides by night 
And choke themselves in green duckweed. 


I may in vain implore my cow 
Of milk to yield me but one glass ; 
My horse may jib; my faithful ass 
May plant his hoof upon my brow. 


@ 
i” ; 
And that will be the end, for, oh, 
To farm no more will I aspire, 
But to the local “ daily” wire : 
“Fine place for Sale! Price Very Low!” 
THE BEEHIVE HAT. 
(Hats are to be larger than ever.—Daily Paper.] 
BEttnpa, dear, I do not mind 
How large a hat you wear, 

No doubt it hides 
this fact, you 
find— 

You have so little 
hair! 


And there's another 
thing than that, 
Permit me to recall, 
\ Better be looked at for 
your hat 
Than not looked at 
at all! 


And _ there's still 
one more reason, 
too, 

This rather rainy weather, 
It shelters me as well as you 


When we are out together ! 


—y 


We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses 
in this feature. We don’t want the sketches. Address 
your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson's 
Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, Ww.c. 


NO FLOWERS. 

[An cficial notice circulated from Berlin requests the 
public to refrain from bombarding the Emperor with flowers 
during his motor excursions from Swinemuende, where he 
has been staying.—Daily Paper.] 

A Krno’s is not an easy life, 
With various dangers it is rife 
When he is out on show ; 
His people's plaudits 
give him joy = 
But half that pleasure HocH 
they destroy 1 DEM KAISER 

When flowers at him = . 

they throw. 


A thorn might scratch 
the regal nose, ' 
A sunflower, p’raps, his -. 
optics close, ‘ 
Or—this would be 
much worse— 
A subject might excited 
get 
And, scorning rose or 
violet, 
Some _ vegetables 
disperse. 


Tomatoes hurtling through the air 
And squashing on the kingly hair 
Would most unpleasant be ; 
But flowers of all sorts, though they scar, 
And vegetables, are better far : 
Than bombs, you must agree. 


HUNTLEY WRIGHT, the well-known Actor, Vents his Views on Neckwear. 


Necktres are the most important part of a man’s 
attire. Whatever their size, their colour, or their shape, 
our whole existence is tied up with ties. We wear them 
from early youth to advanced old age, and without them 
we should have no excuse for wearing collars, or an opening 
in the top of our waistcoats, whilst the gentle sex would 
be sorely troubled at Christmas time to know what to buy 
us in return for the gold bracelet or the diamond ring upon 
which their own hopes are set. 

Man, we are often told, is known by the company he 
keeps ; he may be known far better by the ties he wears. 

If he has a passion for spots, he is clearly unconscious of a 
liver. If he displays a taste for vivid red, he is un- 
doubtedly a socialist by instinct. And if he indulges in 
butterfly bows, it can only be because he has a flighty 
nature. 

How could we guess that the broad-shouldered giant 
with a fist capable of felling an ox is really the meekest of 
men, but for the unobtrusive little bow which tries to edge 
sideways under his waistcoat? How could we fathom 
the folly of arguing with the innocent-looking call-boy 
but for the aggressive siripes upon his necktie ? 

Believe me, there is often infinitely more character 
(to say nothing of pattern) in a sixpenny-ha'penny ready- 
made bow, than A se is in the whole of a three-guinea 
suis of clothes, 

And then again, without ties half of us would cease to 
hold any fascination for the fair sex. More often than not 
a girl falls in love with a man solely because she approves 
of his taste in neckwear, and even when she ‘loesn’t she 
generally marries him because she secs he is wasting 
his opportunities and needs reforming. 

That Discerning Girl. 

“T can't make out what you can see in the fellow,” 
man will often say to his sister. ‘“ He hasn't any sense, 
he hasn't any prospects, and he hasn’t any ——” 

“No,” the discerning maiden will promptly break in, 
“but you know he wears simply lovely tics.” 

Under these circumstances it strikes me that courtship 
must have been a dreadfully dull and dreary affair before 
the garment was created. 

In its original form it was, of course, a scarf, and the 
scarf, in the days of its youth, was worn loosely upon the 
shoulders. 

It was invented by a Scottish Highlander in love. 

This gentleman, having failed to make any impression 
upon the object of his choice, decided as a last resource 
to improve his personal appearance. So he cut a strip of 
tartan from his Sunday pair of kilts, and draped it about 
his shoulders. 

The result was pleasing, but in order to prevent anyone 
from imagining that he was under the influence of whisky 
—which he had invented a few years before— 


“They all love Jack”—and when 


understand ths reaso 


he called the new arrangement a 
“ scarf.” 

The lady fixed the day directly she 
siw him in it. He was irresistible. 

In after years, a female descendant 
of this genius, feeling that women ought 
also to profit by the invention, and 
finding that her husband possessed 
‘ three pairs of kilts, confiscated the 
bess pair for her own shoulders, and 
called them a “ shawl.” 

Her example was promptly followed by 
her sex in general, and the outraged 
husbands, smarting from their wrongs, 
straightway decreed that scarves should be shifted up on 
to the neck and tied considerably tighter. 

The new fashion, whilst defeating the competition of 
shawls, was admitted on all hands to be remarkably 
attractive ; but after a while it was found that accidental 
death from strangulation was becoming so alarmingly 
commonplace that the collar was introduced as o cos 
background for the scarf. (Criminals condemned to dea 
are, however, still compelled to take their collars off before 
donning the final tie.) 

The Dress-bow. 

The ancient history of the necktie ends here. The 
change of name from “ scarf” to “ tie” was, of course, 
inevitable. Everybody came to realise that the tying 
of a tie was a tie to everybody, and that the knot of a tie 
more often than not, was not what the knot of a tic should 
be. So “tie” became the name of a scarf when it went 
around a collar, and “ scarf’? became a thing which could 
only be worn around the neck when a collar wasn’t. 

After many years of bitter experience, I have come to the 
conclusion that the worst kind of tie to tie is the dress-bow, 

Bachelors aro frequently credited (or discredited) 
with venturing into matrimony solely in order to have 
somcone to sew their buttens on. This isa libel! What 
they really marry for is to have someone at hand who 
can tie their dress-bows for them. 

Unfortunately, wives can’t always tie them, and that’s 
why, generally speaking, marriage is a failure. No man 
can live really happily with a woman if she can’t do the 
one thing he expected of her. 

In all other respects, howover, the most awful tie is no 
doubt the one which the wife, sweethcart, or female 
relative buys for you. 

Its pattern is usually so obvious that you have the 
whole pavement to yourself whenever you go out in it, 
and even your collar endeavours to escape from its bondage. 

Many people ascribe the violence of the matrimonial 
tie (so to speak) to lack of taste on tho part of the wife. 
But it may be due to nothing of the kind. Her intention 
may be simply to match the language she is accustomed 
to hear at the dressing-table. 

Still, it is maddening of her to mske you wear it. The 
thing usually possesses a naturel tendency to hide itself 
discreetly beneath the handkerchicfs and collars, behind 
the washstand, up the chimney, or in some other remote 
spot where you would never dream of looking for it. 

But the wife of your bosom seems somehow to under- 
stand the retiring nature of her purchase, and if you lose 
the wretched thing overnight, in the hope of wearing 
something quieter next day, it’s a hundred to one you 
find it again next morning when you are least hoping to 
do so. 

The only really safe expedient for the victim of the 


matrimonial tie is to learn tha’ the prevailing fashion in 
waistcoats conceals everything but the collar. 
_ The journalistic and artistic bow, on the other hand, 
is usually interesting, even when it is unattractive. Some 
people imagine that it is worn as a sign of genius, but this 
is a mistake. The real object of the wide journalistio 
and artistic bow is to make up for the shortcomings 
underneath it. 

Tf the artist or journalist has no shirt to his back, the 
advantages of Jength, strength, width, and breadtt: in his 
bow are obvious at a glance. 


Black Tics and Respect. 

I might perhaps add that when we were poor young 
actors it was considered quite a discreditable proceeding 
to woar a shirt in addition to a tie. One garment or the 
other was certainly desirable, but the two together were 
nothing more nor Jess than extravagance. 

The light-hearted follower of funerals will probably have 
noticed that the undertaker invariably wears a good, 
strong, black tie. 

This is occasionally deemed to be a sign of respect for 
the central figure in the procession. As a matter of fact, 
however, it is worn chiefly as a sign of respect for the 
eg ee whose kindly services enable the poor undertaker 

jive. 

And it will generally be found that the doctor in turn 
wears a black tie out of respect for the undertaker, without 
whose friendly aid he might be at some loss to know what 
to do with all his patients. 

White dress -bows are ordinarily associated only with 
evening and evening dress, but for some reason, which I 
cannot explain, nonconformist ministers and Mr. Hayden 
Coffin wear them in tho daytime. 

Coachmen’s ties, too, are almost always white—broad, 
lonz, strong, white ties. In fact, evervbody connected 
with horses seem to bedeck themselves either in white ties, 
or ties which once were white. 

Even the humblest ostler in the land betrays this sin- 
gular taste, and in my anxicty to ascertain the cause, I 
once a an ostler upon the subject. 

** Why do you wear a white tie, my man?” I inquired 
plezsantly. 

‘** So's not to annoy the hoss, guv'ner,”’ he responded 
gloomily, as he stared in the region of my shirt-front. 

This seemed somewhat unsatisfactory as an explanation, 
but as at the moment I chanced to be wearing a tie the 
colour-s*heme of which had been sclected by an admiring 
lady friend, I did not stay to probe further into the 
problem. 

eee § 


Proressor (lecturing on hygiene): “Tobacco, gentle 
men, makes men ugly, short-winded, idiotic, paralytic ; 
and I can tell you this from experience, for I have 
smoked for many years !”” 

—— 5 —— 


“*ULto, ’Enery, wot’s up?” 

“Smashed me thumb wiv a coal ’ammer!” 

“Coal ’ammer, en? Wot on earth was you coal- 
’ammering for? Warn't the missus well?” 


_— 2} ee 


Mapame: “I don't know where our son gets all his 
faults from, I'm sire he doesn’t get them from me.” 

Monsieur: ‘“‘ No; you're right there; you haven't lost 
any of yours.” 


we see how frequently our splendid sailors contribute to the F.A.F. wo quite 


n for the slum children’s affection, anyway. 


———— 
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Our Courts. 


Both of Two Minds. 
“I never pretend to be more simple than I am,” said 
Judge Bacon at the Bloomsbury County Court recently. 
“That is so, your honour,” counsel agreed. 


A Terminological Inexactitude. 
“Did you steal the things?” asked Mr. Baggallay ina 
petty larceny charge at Clerkenwell. 
Prisoner: “No, I did not steal them; I appropriated 
them.” 


Here, There, and Everywhere. 
A woman at Acton complained that a man had struck her. 
Magistrate: “Where were you?” 
Applicant: “At the door, but I was lying down in my 
room at the time.” 


Only 40. 


At Willesden a man was fined for driving a motor-car to 
the public danger. 

A tradesman estimated defendant’s speed at 40 miles an 
hour, and said he dashed past his shop like an express train 
going through a station. : 


Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that 
have Caused 


the Courts to Smile. 


Hard as Stone ? 
“He said that I hada heart like a brick,” said a police- 
sergeant, in giving evidence at Kingston. 


Couldn't Spot One. 
Judge Bacon (at Whitechapel County-court): “Have 
bookmakers a peculiar look?” 
Prisoner: “I do not think you can tell one by his look.” 


With Six Keys. 

“ How do you get your living ?” the magistrate at Tower 
Bridge Police Court, asked ® man who was accused of 
acting suspiciously in doorways and had six keys in his 
possession. 

“ Looking for work,” was the reply. 

The Missing Name. 

At Hackney the coroner asked a witness for her name. 

Witness: “ Miss Judd.” 

The Coroner: “ Your name.” 

Witness: “ Miss Judd.” 

The Coroner: “I said your name, please. Miss is not a 
name.” 

Witness: “Oh, Miss Annie Judd.” 

The Coroner: “ We will take that, but you are fond of 
the ‘ Miss.’” 


A Local Reference. 
“Where did he kick you?” asked a solicitor in cross- 
examining a police officer at Kingston recently. 
“ In the square,” was the reply. 


He Had The Lot. 
A bogus police-officer and another man were recently 
charged at the South-Western Police Court with stealing, 
Mr. de Grey: “The prisoner divided the spoils with 
ou?” 
. Bogus Policeman: “ No; I had the lot.” 
Mr. de Grey: ‘ You are a very ingenious young man.” 


Wanted A Receipt. 
“You have paid your fine, haven't you?” asked the 
assistant clerk at the Kingston Court. 
Defendant; “ Yes, but I haven’t got my receipt!” 
“ We don’t give receipts here.” 
“That’s all right, sir, as long asI don’t have to pay 


again.” 
Candid About It. 

A min was charged at Willesden with travelling on the 
London and North-Western Railway without a ticket. 

A railway detective said prieoner was a lazy fellow. 

Mazistrate: “ You won't work. I suppose you are one 
of those lazy fellows wh> won’t work P” 

Prisoner : “ Yes, sir.” 

* You don’t mean to work ? ” 

“No, sir.” 


When stopped defendant said, “I will admit I can go a 
Picture Pars. 


bit fast.” 
TRIMS THE LAMP WICK. 

When lamps are trimmed with an ordinary pair of 
acissors the charred pieces of wick cut off are apt to drop 
down and stop up the lamp’s ventilation holes. This 
causes the 
lamp to 
burn dim- 
ly; but the 
@ nnoyance 
can be 
remedied if 
scissors 
such ag we 
illustrate 
are used. One of the blades is very much enlarged, and 
it is furnished with a rim at the back. This forms a tray 
on which the severed pieces of wick rest instead of dropping, 


—_ OC 
FOR RABBIT HUNTERS. 

A areat deal of satisfaction is derived in ferreting for 
rabbits, the chief drawback being the occasional lors of the 
ferrets. The animal is turned into the rabbits’ burrow, 
and they, seeing their natural enemy, forsake their home 
for safer shelter. This ia the sportsman’s opportunity, 
and he knocks poor bunny over with his rifle. However, 
should the ferret catch and kill a rabbit in its burrow, 
he feasts on its blood and then lies down for a nap under- 
ground. Various ways have been tried ‘to stop this, 
and the muzzling idea, 
which we illustrate, 
seems to beone of the 
best invented. It 
comprises a metal 
band, A, with an 
aperture on each 
side. Fitted to the 
outside of this band 
is another, B, made 
of thin steel. It is 
provided with two 
pegs which pass 
through the apertures 
in A, and nearly meet 
at C. It has also 
an arched top, 


& % 


over the ferret’s mouth. When they have gone behind 
the canine teeth with which the animal is furnished, the 
pressure is removed from D, and tho pegs resume their 
normal position. This band effectually prevents the 
ferret from opening his mouth. The pegs cannot slip 
without being removed, and it is no more painful to the 
animal than is a pipe in a man’s mouth. 


_—_OCoO 


THE HOLLOW STOPPER. 

Ovs illustration depicts an ingenious idea for house- 
wives who keep the chemicals they 
use for cooking purposes, such as 
carbonnte of soda ani cream of tartar, 
in glass jars. In the ordinary jar the 
bone scoop usel for extracting the 
contents is either too small to be of 
much use, or it is omitted altogether. 
This, of course, renders it necessary 
to hunt for a spoon whenever any 
of the ingredient is required. The 
stopper to the bottle in the picture 
obviates this trouble, as it is made 
hollow. This enables a scoop to be 
used which can be of a serviceable 
length, and at the same time stands 
up nicely, and is closed in with the other contents. 


COC 
EXTRACTING A BROKEN SCREW. 

Ir is most annoying to be doing a little carpentry in 
the house when a screw breaks ut 
in the wood, as they are very difficult 6 
to extract. A screwdriver is no use, 
but the instrument which we illustrate 
can be brought into service. It con- 
sists of a tube of iron with teeth 
filed in the end (A) like those of a saw: 
The other end (B) fits into a brace, 
and the screw is cut out, as is shown 
in Fig 2. The instrument is particu- 
larly useful in the case, for instance, 
of a broken castor from chair or 
table-leg, as the screw-heads invari- A 
ably break off. The hole it makes 


which when pressed with the thumb withdraws the pegs, | can be filled up with a piece of wood, and is then 
as the second picture shows, and allows the muzzle to pass ! ready for another screw. 


We pay half-a-crown for each accepted picture par. 
on this page. If you've an idea, send it along. 


KEEPS THE RUG DOWN. 
Tr you have ever seen a 


well-groomed horse being 
exercised you may have 
noticed a cord which is 


attached to the back corners 
of the animal’s clothing, and 
hangs loosely down to the 
hocks, as shown in the picture 
at A. This is not merely an 
ornamentation. Its use is to 
prevent the rug being lifted 
up by the wind when it bl.wa 
from the rear. Without it 
the wind would lift the rug 
on to the horse’s forequarters, 
leaving his back bare. This 
is to be avoided, as it not 


only inconveniences the 
animal, but it is apt to 
frighten him. 

Ce Ol 


SAVES THE FOOT. 


Not everyone who uses a spade is equipped with a foot- 
iron or even a hobnailed pair of boots. Now the blade of 
a spade is only about an 
eighth-of-an-inch thick, and 
anyone who essayed to force 
the tool into even moderately 
hard ground by pressing on it 
with the foot would quickly 
realise inconvenience to his 
foot and damage to his boot. 
To ‘obviate this trouble the 
implement has a flat rim of 
steel about half-an-inch wide 
attached to the blade as 
shown in the picture at A.‘ 
This forms a nice comfortable 
tread on which to place the 
foot. The way it is attached ~is shown at B. The top of 
the blade is fashioned with four little studs, or projections. 
The tread or strip is fitted on these, and the studs are 
then riveted over. 


Picked Pars. 


Twenty-one Not Out. . 
A competitor at the Soham (Cambs) Flower Show secured 
a first prize with the same fuchsia pa that gained for 
him the first prize at tho village show twenty-one years 


ago. 
Fishermen as Golf Caddies. 

Counsel for fishermen who appealed at Dublin. recently 
against certain regulations, stated that the fishing industry 
off the Co. Down coast had so declined that fishermen had 
to act‘as golf caddies. 


Workhouse Paying Guest. 

An Army pensioner, named Lane, who is in receipt of ten 
shillings a week, has entered Ongar Workhouse as a 
boarder, owing to his inability to obtain a cottage. The 
guardians have decided to charge him seven shillings a 
week, give him two shillings a week pocket-money, and 
hand him the balance at the end of each quarter. 


Swindling the Judge. 

Touched by the pleading of a young man convicted of 
forgery, a Californian judge uot only freed him, but enabled 
him to pay the costs on the spot by cashing a cheque 
signed by the prisoner. With fatherly advice, urging the 
young man to eal an upright life, the judge then bade him 
Godateed. The bank returned the cheque marked, “No 
funds.” 


| A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. | . 


Descriptive ! 

The Public Service Commission of New York have 
requested the Putnam Railway to “explain why your 
locomotives make noises like flat-irons crushing buttons.” 
This is the most adequate description that the commission 
could get from a number of prominent residents who com- 
plained to them. 

Glase you Cannot Break. 

A burglar-proof glass, which is almost unbreakable, has 
been introduced by a firm of French glass manufacturers, 
and is specially intended for the glazing of jewellers’ 
windows. The glass is about an inch in thickness but is 
perfectly transparent. A heavy piece of iron, if thrown 
against the glass, will only make a small hole in it, while 
not cracking it. Revolver bullets fired at the window will 
only mark the glaas, without further damage. 


‘ The Stolen Aeroplane. 

An airship inventor named Helimly reported to the police 
at Fruit Vale, California, recently, that his assistant had 
stolen one of his aeroplanes, and had gone off with it in the 
night. He offered the police another machine to go in 
pursuit, but they declined. The telegraph was brought 
into requisition instead, and when the runaway aeronaut 
landed in the hills, mounted police proceeded to the spot 
and arrested him. 


The Burglar’s Easy Lot. 

“ Burglary is so “papel net that I preferred it to 
the salary of £1,000 a year I drew as an official of a New 
York bank,” was the remarkable confession made by Ralph 
Sherman, an elegantly dressed man of twenty-seven. 
« Especially in summer time I found that burglary could be 
accomplished with so little expenditure of energy that it was 
a pleasing variation to the grind and confinement of office 
work. 

Schoolroom Menagerie. 

The headmistress of a Chathant infants’ school is losing 
an appointment worth £150 a year for the sake of a 
collection of animal pets which she keeps at the school. In 
order to instruct her young charges sho formed a school 
‘“* menagerie,” which consists of rabbits, rats, white mice, a 
foreign bird, and a “froggery.” ‘The medical officer 
reported against the pets as being “‘insanitary.” As tho 
teacher declined to rgmove the animals, she was called on 
to resign her post. 

Fighting the Cigarette. 

Since the beginning of August anyone discovered selling 
or giving away cigarettes or cigarette papers in Minnesota, 
U.S.A., is guilty of misdemeanour and subject to a heavy 
fine. All over U.S.A. employers and philanthropists are 
waging war on the cigarette. A few days ago eight persons 
were arrested for smoking cigarettes in the atreets of 
Tacoma, Washington, while Arkansas railway enpleye 
found in the possession of cigarettes are liable to ins ] 
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Wi ENDING 
Au f 1909. 
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Ir was there again! 

Ravelstoke saw it 
at once as he looked 
at his breakfast, 
which had just been 
ut on the table of 
is prison. The half 
sheet of notepaper 
was lying on his 
plate, and on it was 
drawn in’ ink a re- 
presentation of a 
gallows, with a 
dangling rope depend- 
ing from the beam, 
and underneath the 
drawing was a note 
of interrogation. 

“Why did you 
bring that?” Ravel- 
stoke asked hoarsely. 
“Come, Julie, tell 
me! We're such good 
friends now that you 
ought to take pity on 
me!” 

He spoke to the 
girl who had brought 
in the tray. She was 
hardly more than a 
child. Her face was 
not pretty; it was 
too dark and the 
features too small, 
and her figure was 
small too. 

She did not answer 
at once, but glanced 
about the = garret 
hurriedly. The garret had a sloping roof and a small 
window. The morning sun was shining in, and an 
attempt had been made to make the place fairly comfort- 
able. There was a fire, an easy chair, and a pile of books 
and newspapers were on the table. . 

An inner door led on to a smaller garret, and, being 
partially open, revealed a tumbled bed, which told very 
plainly that its occupant had had a bad night's rest— 
perhaps one full of wakeful, haunting dreams. — 

Yet, although there was nothing to obtrude it--no bars 


on the window, for instance—and although the outer door’ 


through which the girl had entered was standing ajar and 
there was no sign of anyone Reaping. goan on the stairs 
outside, somehow the room had the atmosphere of a 

ison, and there was the expression of a prisoner on 

velstoke’s face, . 

He was quite young, with a good type of face, which 
had strength in it. But his expression was hard and 
tense, as if he felt compelled to be so constantly on his 
guard that he hardly dared to eek It was plain that 
the blue serge suit he wore had not been made for him. 

“T thought you and I were friends, Julie!” Ravelstoke 
asked. 

As if the words had acted as a spell, the girl turned 
quickly to the outer door and _ closed it softly. Then she 
went to Ravelstoke and put her hand on his shoulder. The 
colour had flooded into her face, her eyes were bright 
with tears. . : 

“We are friends—Dick,” she whispered, uttering his 
name after the slightest of pauses. “I'll tell you all 
I can, but father hag been angry and beaten me when I 
asked questions about you. He said I must never speak to 
you about yourself.’ . , 

Had Dick Ravelstoke looked down at the girl beside 
him he must have read her secret in her eyes. But he was 
ra straight before him, as if looking at something 

‘ar away, 

“Don't be angry with me, Dick,” she pleaded, “if I 
hurt you by reminding you of what you want to sie 
And you must not think me a spy, because, though fath 
and you have told me nothing, I couldn't help hearing 
what he and the professor said sometimes. But I want 
to be sure that I understand things before I tell you 
anything. 

“Less than three months ago a had a brother, Randal. 
You and he were the heirs of Mr. Davis Brent, a cousin 
much older than yourselves, who is a millionaire. You 
had everything you wanted, and everything went right 
with you until you met—that other girl.” 

he paused for a minute’ before going on. 

“You fell in love with her, and she eaid she loved you. 
Her name was Dorothy Rivers, and she lived with her 
uncle, Marcus Rivers, who lived extravagantly and always 
had panty of money. They were both rany kind to you 
and lal; and Marcus Rivers, though older than you 
both, tried to be constantly in your company. But you 
did not care much for him. He was always good-natured 
and pleasant, but you came to know that he betted and 
gambled a great deal. He tried to induce you to do the 
same, but you wouldn't.” 

“No,” said Ravelstoke; “but Randal did.” 

_ As he stared into the fire again he could, in imagina- 
tion, see it as it had happened on that horrible night. He 
had not met Randal for some time; his brother had seemed 
to shun him. But he had heard sc concerning him, 


tnd whispers also concerning Marcus Rivers, 
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He had never said anything about these to Dolly herself ; 
he had not been sure, and it would have been useless to 
accuse her uncle without an atom of proof. She had 
ostensibly been just the same as ever to Tin, 

Randal was fiery-tempered and obstinate, and it had 
been a dread lest he should, be estranged altogether that 
had kept Ravelstoke from questioning him much. But a 
night came when he felt that he must do something. 

It had taken him a long time to find the particular 
West-end club which ths whispers had associated with 
Randal’s name. It was nearly midnight when he knocked 
at the street door. He would not have been admitted, 
but the doorkeeper made a mistake and let him in. He 
had gone upstairs. 

The place was ae bad as it could be. It was a 
rendezvous of sharks and rooks of the purest—or the 
murkiest—water, and Marcus Rivers had been one of them. 
Randal was there, flushed with wine, with the fierce 
gambler’s fever in his blood. He had listened to Ravel- 
stoke’s appeal to him to come away with an outburst of 
Tage. : 

“T won't be epied on and troubled like this!” he said. 
“Let me alone. I can look after myself, which is more 
than you can do!” 

The drink which clouded his brain had maddened him, 
and made him oblivious of consequences. 

“You fool!” he cried. “Don’t you know that Dolly 
never cared for you, but was set on to entice you into 
her uncle’s net, and now she’s failed she’s only too anxious 
to get rid of you, and all the more anxious——” 

Then Ravelstoke had struck out at him. The eneer on 
his brother’s lips, the accusation lovelled against Dollv. 
had maddened him. And ag Randal reeled, the lights of 
the gambling room went out suddenly and a cuitused, 
hurried warning was passed from ler to gambler. 

The police had railed the place. 

They had found Randal lying dead on the floor. An 
ugly stab was in his side; a long-bladed knife, such as 
foreigners carry, was lying beside him. 

The murder had been committed in the darkness. No 
one had seen the blow struck. 

A dozen of the gamblers had been arrested. Dastards 
all, and eager to throw the risk of suspicion from them- 
selves, they had sworn to a vilely distorted version of 
what had actually occurred. They had made out that the 
quarrel between the brothers had been far more venomous 
than it really had been, and that it had arisen through a 
gambling dispute. 

They flatly denied Ravelstoke’s own statement that he 
had struck only with his clenched fist, and declared that 
they had seen the knife in his hand. 

Marcus Rivers, with diabolical cleverness, had spun a 
net of falsity round Ravelstoke. He had sworn that he 
had heard him threaten to kill Randal, and he had 
declared, with apparent reluctance, that he knew that the 
brothers had quarrelled bitterly over Dolly, as well as 
over cards. 

“And the trial went ageinat you,” Julie whispered. 
“And during all your trouble that other girl never came 
near you, never sent you a kind word——” 

“Perhaps she couldn't,” said Ravelstoke dully. 

Julie took her hand away from him. “ Sine never 
appeared at the trial. She had gone, no one knew where. 
Marcus Rivers said he didn’t know, and the police could 
not find her. And another witness who could have saved 
you had vanished, too. And you were condemned to 
death,” Julie said. “They would not give you a reprieve; 
but on the night before—before they were going to kill 
you the prison caught fire. 

“All was dreadful confusion, and you had to be put 
with a crowd of frightened convicts. They were 
maddened by the flames, and broke away. You escaped, 
and on the dark road you met two men who were strangers 
to you, though they knew you at once. One of them was 
my father. The other was the professor. They were in 
a motor-car, and they had come to the prison in the dark- 
ness on the last night to see if they pet do anything for 
you. They carri ou across country before daybreak, 
and brought you to this house. You have been here for a 
month, and the police have never found you out.” 

“ That is all true,” Ravelstoke said. “But why did they 
bring me here? What have they been keeping me here 
for, doing nothing for me, but always dangling the threat 
of the gallows before my eyes?” 

“Can't you guess?” Julie ¢eked, with a new fear 
quivering on her lips, and holding Ravelstoke’s wrist fast. 
“ Have you forgotten that there is one man, named Jasper 
Cray, who co rove your innocence? The professor 
has found him, and is going to offer to let him clear your 
name if you will consent to do something for him. If you 
don’t consent he will give you up to be hanged. It is 
something dreadful he wants you to do, and——” 

The outer door had been opened so softly. A man was 
standing on the threshold of the garret. Julie sprang to 
her feet with a cry of terror: 

“The professor!” 

The man who had pushed open the outer door was a tall 
man, with a pale face. His eyes were weak and watery, 
but his mouth was as hard as steel. Hise black hair was 
streaked with a sort of dirty grey. Though it was early 
in the morning, he wore an evening dress, but every 
garment was greasy and shabby. 

After a pause the man came into the room. His eyes 
littered with anger. He looked at Julie and pointed to 
the door. 

“Go!” he said in a harsh tone. 


Said a boy who was weary and thin: “My pals ter the country a’ bin; an’ I ain't 


what a rum sort o’ world we live in!” 


Ninepence will set the 


There was something so cruel and evil in his watery 
eyes that the girl was impelled to obey. 

The professor sat down at the table, which was between 
himself and Ravelstoke. A swift change had come over 
i He no longer wore a threatening aspect. He was 
suave and courteous—on the surface; but somehow his 
hard mouth and something in his eyes made Ravelstoke 
think of a tiger. 

He politely offered a cigar-case to Ravelstoke. 

“No, thank you.” 

The professor composedly 
sent a ring of grey smoke circling towards the ceiling. 
“Just as you please,” he oxid. “Perhaps you would 
like a few wards of explanation!” 

“Why did you bring me here?” Ravelstoke asked. 
“Why do you force Julie to dangle the threat of the 
gallows before me eve ee 


lit a cigar for himself and 


da: 

His fingers were itc or clutch the man and shake 
the ane out of him, but he forced himself to remain 
quiet. 

“My dear Ravelstoke, it is useless to look at me like 
that. I assure you that it would be waste of tim’ for yo 
to attack me or attempt an escape. You wouldsucceed in 

neither object, but, even if you did, what could you do 
outside this house? You are penniless, friendless, with 
nowhere to go to, and the police are hunting for you as a 
murderer condemned to death.” 

“Tell me who you are and what you want of me,” 
Ravelstoke said. “I can guess, at least, that you would 
never have taken the trouble to bring me here unless you 
had some motive.” 

“ That is perfectly true,” the professor admitted, “and 
it happens, fortunately, that the time has come when I 
need no longer kee ie in suspense. To begin with. my 
name is Wentwor rake; I used to practise medicine, 
and I dabble in toxicology. I am called ‘the professor 
by the people who work for me. 

“Most men make the mistake of working for their 
living. I came to the conclusion long ago that it would be 
much more satisfactory, from a personal standpoint, to 
make other ple work for me, In order to effect the 
desirable end, it has long been my practice to keep on the 
look-out for people who are in trouble or danger—say, 
people who are not on good terms with the law—and 
befriend them, on condition——” 

ome they do something Tikely to advance your 

t? ” 

‘ Drake shook the ash from his cigar. “Exactly. For 
instance, this house is mine, and I have living with me 
several servants, all of whom have such names with 
the police that I greatly fear that people with common- 
place prejudices would hesitate to employ them. But they 
are useful to me, and they do what I tell them, simply 
because I know too much about them for it to be safe for 
them to disobey. 

“T was attracted by your name in the newspapers, and 
I attended your trial. I took it for granted the gamblers 
were lying, as they naturally would do to screen them- 
selves. And I was tly interested when, in giving 
evidence on your own alf, you said there was one man 
who had been present in the gambling den, and whom you 
believed would give evidence in your favour if he could 
be found. 

“This was the card-room waiter at the club, a man 
named Jasper Cray, to whom you had shown kindness 
once when he was ill and starving. But he had dis- 
appeared from the club on the night of the murder, and 
had not been traced.” 

“Go on!” said Ravelstoke harshly. 

“Tt struck me,” said Drake, “that if I could save you 
from the hangman I might make a bargain with you. 
Luck hefped me to get you away. I brought you here so 
swiftly and secretly that the police have not the faintest 
notion of your whereabouts. 

“During the past month I have kept you in suspense 
regarding my intentions, because I considered that a taste 
of such suspense would make you all the more ready to 
fall in with my plans, and I reminded you of the fate 
hanging over your head eo that you should not forget what 
will happen to you if you force me to give you up. I 
have been looking for Jasper Cray. I have spies in my 
service who sought him for me. He was found two days 
ago. He was dying in a cellar in a London slum. 

“ At first he would eay nothing to me, but when I told 
him that I was a doctor and that he had not many hours 
to live he confessed all he knew. He saw you strike 
your brother on that night, and when the lighte were 
turned out he stumbled against a man who was kneeling 
by Randal on the floor. He could not see him, of course, 
but he felt the knife in his hand, for the blade touched 
against his own fingers—and he knew who the murderer 
was. He would have screamed out, but the murderer 
whispered to him that he should be richly rewarded if he 
kept his own counsel. 

‘He fled from the club after the raid 60 that he should 
not be questioned. But the murderer did not keep his 
word, and Cray, terrified lest if he said anything he might 
be accused of the crime, hid himself. But in the slum he 
was taken ill. He made a full confession in writing, and 
signed it, I have the confession. You shall have it—for 
a price!” 

Tell me what you want, if you do not wish me to go 
mad and kill you!” Ravelstoke cried. 

Drake eyed him shiftily. ‘There are two reasons why 
you should agree to what I am going to propose,” he 
said—“ one, to save yourself from the gallows; the other, 
to save Dolly Rivers from starvation. She fled from her 
uncle before your trial, and endeavoured to earn her own 
living. She failed, and I happen to know that she is 
penniless and friendless, and that worse will happen to her 
unless you go to her soon. You can go to her as soon as 
you like if you accept my conditions.” 

A strangled, inarticulate cry burst from Ravelstoke. 

There was an exultant smile on Wentworth Drake's lips. 
Motioning to his prisoner to follow him, he left the garret 
and led the way down a flight of steep and narrow etairs 
into a room on the story underneath. It was well 
furnished, but al] Ravelstoke saw in it was a sofa, on 


’ad nuffin, while they’ve been asstuffin’, 
matter right for him. 
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which was lying a man. His face was bloodless, with an 
expression on it which made it like a mask of erey and 
craven terror. His eyes were closed, and he made no 
sound or movement. ’ 

“You see him!” Drake said slowly. “He is Marcus 
Rivers, who tried to ruin you, who gave false evidence 
who lured your brother to his fate. He is 
I will give you the confession and 


myeelf, but I wish you to do it. 

Even if it is guessed that he was done away with—and 

I don’t think it will be, because the poison is so subtle— 

no — We know of your share in his end—no one except 
iu ame 

“You villain!” Ravelstoke said. 

The professor blew a cloud of smoke from his cigar. 
“ My dear fellow,” he eaid, “do you think there is really 
any need for more talk? You need not have the 
slightest compunction regarding Marcus Rivers. He did 
his best to murder you. The stab in the dark was meant 
for you, because he wished to get you out of the way, £0 
that Randal should have all the money. 

“Randal happened to stagger up and get before you 
just as the blow was struck. Now, will you do what I 
ask? You must bind yourself to me, or I will see that 
the police ¢ ou before to-morrow.” ; 

Ravelstoke shuddered. Why not consent? What did it 
matter what happened to himself if Dolly was wretched 
and in need? 

As he was about to answer, he glanced toward the door. 
It was behind the professor, who had his back turned 
toward it. It had been pushed open for a little way. 

Julie was looking in. She looked like a little ghost, she 
was 6o white. Her eyes were ablaze with excitement. 

“ Ask for time!” 

She did not utter the words. It was only her lips that 
moved. But Ravelstoke guessed what she meant to say. 
She had gone without a sound before Drake turned round. 

ie must have time to think before I decide,” Ravelstoke 
sai 

Drake's face darkened ; but Ravelstoke was obstinate. 

“Very well,” the professor said reluctantly. “ You can 
have until to-night, but you must make your choice then.” 

Ravelstoke nodded, and was taken back to his garret, 
and the door locked on the outside, the key being left in 
the lock, as had always been done. 

In all his life Ravelstoke had never pent such a day ae 
that. Each minute was like an hour—like a score of hours. 

and. down like a trapped animal. What a 
ad any man ever been called on to face such 
And Dolly—Dolly—Dolly! The girl’s name 
echoed in his ears. He thought he could hear her calling 
to him. 

What could he do? 

No one came near him while daylight lasted. Perhaps 
Drake thought that starvation would help him to come to 


a decision. 
He must have walked miles tramping up and down the 
arret. When darkness fell he was tired out. He had 


let the fire go out, but he sat by the dead ashes. 

“Dick! n't cry out!” 

The lock had been turned so gently that he had heard 
nothing. Julie was kneeling beside him. He put his 
hands ooo to touch her. She was trembling. 

“T’ve come to help you,” she whispered. “ They would 
kill me if they knew; but I want to save you, because— 
that other girl needs you, and you want to go to her. 
You love her, don’t you? I heard what the professor 
said. You must do what he wants!” 

“It would be murder!” 

“No, not if you do what I tell you. Take this.” 

It was a tiny glass phial she thrust into his hand, warm 
from contact with her own fingers. 

“Tt's just like the other one,” she whispered. “The 
professor has a lot of them in his room. I’ve been there 
and got this and filled it. The stuff looks just like the 
poison, but it’s not poison—only a drug to make one go to 
sleep. They will come to you soon for your answer. 
When the professor gives you the poison phial, you must 
change it for this new one. They will be deceived—I 
pray Heaven they will—till I come ‘back !” 

“Come back?’ 

“Yes, with the police. I am going for them. All the 
doors and windows downstairs are fastened, and they are 
sae But they never thought of your window. 

eel!” 

She had a coil of rope with her. It was no time for 
hesitation. There was nothing in the room strong enough 
to bear the strain if the rope was fastened to it; but 
Ravelstoke felt that he could hold it and bear the girl’s 
slight weight. 

e wondered if her lips touched his hand. She 
clambered through the window and slipped down. It wae 
a harder strain than Ravelstoke had expected, but he held 
on. She touched the ground in safety, and he drew the 
i in, coiled it up, and hid it under his bed. 

ut would not the unlocked door betray that Julie had 
been there? 


She had remembered that. When Ravelstoke went to 
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the door, he found that it was again locked from outeide. 
With A pee of Shin eve: d pliers the girl had seized the 
end of the key and t it from the inside. The window 
was closed, and there was nothing to show that Julie had 
been there. 

Perh half an hour went by, then the lock snapped 
and Drake came in, carrying a shaded lamp. 

ai _ 

velstoke played his ’ 

expostulated, pretended five 

elles minutes. Then he had to decide—or seem to 
cide, 

“Give me the poison?” he jerked out. . 

Drake gave it to him. As they went down the stairs 
Ravelstoke changed the phials, undetected. Marcus 
Rivers was etill lying on the sofa, but the opiate was 
losing its effect. A restless twitching was on his face. 
Two other men were there as witnesses. 

“Quick!” Drake said. 

Ravelstoke affected to hesitate as long as he could. 
Five minutes more were gained. The men looked on with 
savage impatience. And at last, with a shrinking horror 
that was not all sham, Ravelstoke bent over his uncon- 
scious enemy and let the stuff from the phial trickle 
between his lips. 

For several minutes there was no change in Marcus 
Rivers. Then he sighed heavily and lay quite still. 

“It’s done,” Ravelstoke said; “and now——” 

There was a crash. The police had not waited to knock 
at the door, but had burst it open. They were in the 
house before the professor was well aware of it. 

Wentworth Drake and his men were taken—all but 
Julie’s father. He managed to bolt, helped by his 
daughter. But Julie did not go with him. 

Cray’s confeesion was faut in Drake's pocket. Marcus 
Rivers’ stupor turned to a restless sleep during the night, 
and he dreamed and talked in his dreams. And what the 
Seat heard him say went with the confession to clear 

velstoke—and to tell him something. 

Ravelstoke could not ey ae the rest of that night. 
As the dawn was breaking he was standing at the window 
of his room, staring out. He wondered where Julie was. 

‘ hand touched his. It was she, wearing her hat and 
coat. 

“I'm going away,” she whispered. “The police are not 
watching me, and I must go. I’ve come to say good-bye. 


part cleverly. He 
to ; Tie i 


You must go to find that other girl.” 
Ravelstoke laughed. It was a queer laugh, yet not a 
wholly bitter one. 


# was my brother's wife,” he said. “She never 
cared for me. She was fooling me. Her father said 80 
to-night, and the police have proof of the marriage. The 
professor was lying about her. She has fled abroad, and 
never wishes to see me again.” 

“ Are you 1? 

“I don't know. I feel o6 if I’m awakening from a 
nightmare. She never cared for me, and you—you were 
my friend, and helped me and saved me. Satie —” 

Julie did not go away. 


IN ONE WORD. 

Layporp : “ In one word, when are you going to pay 

arrears ?” 

Hard-up Author: “I will sat: your demands as 
acon as I receive the money which the publisher will pay 
me if he accepte the novel I am going to send him as soon 
as the work is finished which I am about to commence 
have found a suitable subject and the necessary 


— 
“ Farner,” said little Rollo, ‘‘ what is meant by ‘a 
Sabbath day’s st ea 

“Tam my son, that in too many cases it means 
twice round the golf-links.” 

— sie 

Horst Guest (to boy who has answered the bell) : 
“J want the boote. You're not the boots, surely.” 

Boy in Buttons: ‘‘ No, sir ; 1’m the socks!” 

Guest: “Socks! You impudent young rascal; what 
do you mean ?” 

Boy in Buttons: 


Moen “Why, you see, sir, I’m under the 


———_— 9. __—. 
QUITE SAFE. 

“Tv you put that umbrella in my eye again, as you have 
done twice ,” said the man in the brown overcoat 
fiercely, “‘ you’l] get a broken head.” 

“T¢ was as much your fault as mine,” retorted the 
man in the grey ulster. “If you want to kick up any fuss 
about it, I’m ready for you. I’m insured for £1,000 a week 
in the Self-protective Mutual Association, and I’m craving 
for a broken head.” 

The man in the brown overcoat looked fixedly at the 
other. Evidences of a severe mental conflict were visible 
in his face. At last he spoke. 

“You're safe,” he said; “I’m a shareholder in that 


company.” 


When thinking of Holidays 


you will save time and expense by looking down the 
Seaside and Country Apartment Advertisements in the 


These advertisements are a regular feature, and 
hundreds of them will be found daily during the holiday 


season. 
On sale everywhere. One Halfpenny. 
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NEW AND STRANGE. 


A Few Things on the Market Well Worth Buying. 


A New Clock. 

Aw electric-clock without hands, and the minutes and 
hours indicated by incandescent Lag ag been on exhibition 
in Kentucky. Instead of hands are radial rows of 
lamps, the passing of the minutes being shown by the lighting 
up of a row ru m the centre of the dial to the 


ences ines : When cag raga kl is that row 
oes OU e next row lights u in- 
ted in a similar way. 6 ° one ees 
Flat-iron Heater. 


un e pHaeph i ~ * @ surprisingly simple con- 
‘ance, for use on a gas-stove, ring, or vapourised oil- 
stove, for heating flat-irons and a Kettle all at a tints, if 80 
desired. It will take either five irons or four irons and a 
kettle. In fifteen minutes all the irons will be ready for usc, 
and you have saved gas or fuel to an extent that will astonish 
you, to say nothing of the trouble you have been spared. It 
can be had for 2s. 6d., post free 3s., from the Elbard Stove 
Company, 106 Queen Victoria Street, London. 

Machine that Sets Ordinary Type. 

Eves since the present form of type-setting machine was 
introduced it has been the aim of asain produce one 
that will set ordinary type, as a compositor would. Mr. 
Baker, of Albion, Michigan, has invented one that will set 
ten lines of ordinary column width per minute. It has an 
ingenious arrangement of channels, one for each type, with 

lungers to put the letters into position when operated by a 
board. It also distributes the type. 
A Clean Fryer. 

Every woman who has to cook something or other with 
a frying-pan has felt the need of a ‘‘ clean fryer,” such as 
Mr. Haworth has invented, and which can be had at prices 
ranging from 2s. 6d. upwards from Mr. T. H. Brewer, Station 
Road, Wesham, Preston, Lancashire. Everyone knows how 
the grease jumps out of the and drops on the stove; 
many cooks place paper over the to catch the drops that 
fly. This clean fryer has a very ly lid that fits over the 
pan, with a handle fitting along the handle; it can be 
easily opened to see how the cooking is progressing. 

Tasty Toast Without Trouble. 

Two toasters for use with gas-stoves are to be commended 
to the attention of housewives; they are the ‘“ Rapid” and 
the “ Handy.” With either of these you can make evenly- 
browned toast without the least taint of gas, and much more 
economically and more easily than with the ordinary griller. 
The ‘‘ Rapid ” does four slices at once; the “ Handy ” is for 
doing one at a time. They are well made of sheet stcel and 
are good value for the money. The “ Rapid” costs Is. 6d., 
post free 1s. 10d., while the ‘* Handy ” can be had for 6d., 
post free 9d., by Bynes order, from the Elbard Stove Com- 
pany, 106 and Queen Victoria Street, London. 

“ Stop ” 

Mr. W. J. Lepozr, of Syston, near Leicester, has patented 
@ device for catching drips of tea that work their way 
insidiously along the spout and on the clean cloth. 
There have been inventions of this before, but this is 
one of the most novel and interesting we have seen. A rubber 
ring or washer is pushed over the spout, down towards the 
pot, until it fite tly on the side near the pot; the aide 
near the o} the spout is free, so that it forms a cup. 
As the tea drips its way along, with the fell intention of 
falling on the spotless cloth, it runs into the cup and is caught 
in an absorbent material. The heat of the pot dries it 
automatically. The price is 44d. 

Fitted to Alarum Clocks. 

Tus is an invention for making an alarum clock turn the 
gas up or down automatically. A brass piece called a pulley 
is screwed into the clock where the alarum key is usually 
fixed ; a cord is attached to it and runs through a guide key 
fitted under the bell, thence through a curved piece which is 
adjusted to the by-pass. Winding up the alarum, you can 
lock the pulley very ingeniously. When the alarum goes off, 
the cord is wound on the pulley, and thus pulls the by-pass 
up or down as it tightens. This invention can also be applied 
to an ordinary gas-tap. Mr. Charles Prew, 136 Fortress . 
Kentish Town, London, is the jnventor, and a good deal 
might be made of this idea. 


The Very Tin! 

Tue Lan-Ewen Lever-Lid Tin is an interesting as well as 
a distinctly useful tin receptacle. Instead of navtng a shelf 
on the inside, the tin is so made that the taking off of the lid 
leaves the tin open to its full circumference, an advantage 
over the usual form of lever-lid tins. It will readily be seen 
that this permits of emptying the tin absolutely, even of the 
most sticky or the thickest compounds, such as paint. There 
is no raw to the tin when tho lid is off, because the edgo 
has been made to avoid that disadvantage. Further, instead 
of having to throw away the tin be can have different sorts 
of handles to clip on to it, and then you have a utensil that 
will be most useful. Even the lid can be turned to good 
account. Write for particulars to W. M. Mollison & Co. 
Ltd., Anniesland, Glasgow. 


Hook for Ladies’ Boots. 

Lapres’ laced boots do not usually have hooks at the top, 
as do those intended for men’s wear; the reason is that the 
ordinary hooks catch in the dresses. Many attempts have 
been made to give ladies the same advantage as the stronger 
sex in this respect, but without much success. The latest 
attempt, however, seems to have done the trick ; the ‘‘ Luna” 
hook is a half-round, with a groove under the upper surface 
of the metal, into which the lace fits au. Repeated 
trials have proved that it does not catch in the skirt, so the 
makers are placing it on the market, and boots are being sold 
with this hook. manufacturers are the George Tucker 
Eyelet Company, Jameson Road, Aston, Birmingham, from 
whom further details can be obtained. ? 


The article, ‘‘New Games to Play on the 
gets over the difficulty. 
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fourth picture will show you what a young fish hatched 


. 6 = - - ’ 
Hatch Fish For Far | Scracilicte || icc si Seas toratmierme 


here 
Ont of the great attractions about hatching fish | fish spawn is tremendous: It has been estimated, for litera Ae — 
artificially is that you can watch the whole proceas from | instance, that out of every thousand eggs deposited by | y elopment with- 


ing to end without in any way hurting your little | the salmon only one ever grows into a fish that is fit for | out any trouble. 


rges. human food. To do this all uu 
: ‘artificial hatching can be carried on either in or out of They are carried away by floods, or left to perish, | have to ie to 
doors, but for the ordinary man who has to earn his own 


: high and dry, through droughts ; they are eaten by water | lift the trays from 
living the indoor meth will be found the most con- | fowl, by other fish, or even by their own parents. It is your boxes and 
venient, as in this case your hatchery is always at | therefore fortunate that a 20lb. salmon can produce | turn them upside 
hand and safer than it would be if outside, where | 20,000 eggs. down into” the 
mischievous boys and other passers-by might interfere} You can hatch out these beautiful fish at home in| tank, but remem- 
with it. “ boxes, but you will not be able to rear them up to the | ber that at this 
All that you ye are some hatching boxes and 

o! 


e point when they ENT 8 of their 
trays and a tank of water, together, af course, with the are fit for eating, WIRE earonarey eit er the 
necessary eggs, which may be purchased from one of the | as it is essential ee : youngsters cannot 
live fish di whose shops exist in most of our large} to the - develop- 

ment of the young 
salmon that he 
should visit the 
sea before he 
grows up. When begin to feed, the fresh roe of any small sea-fish, such 
once he gets to as the sole or plaice, may be stirred up in water 
sea his develo : : with astick and Dionne in amongst the fry, but do not 
ment is remark- SECTION_OF_ BOX. give them too much at a time. the grow older 
able, for he in- The tay ts arranged so as to be easily | you can change their food. Flies and worms will be 
creases from a few lifted from the hatching boz. eagerly gobbled up by trout, and meal is a good fattening 
ounces to a4 : article of diet. 
weight of 3, 4, or as much as 6lb. in about three} The ordinary brown trout hatches out in December, 
months. but the rainbow 
The trout, on the other hand, may be hatched out at ‘ =e trout, an im- 
home and afterwards fattened in a tank until he is ready portation from 
for the table. The trout spawns about October, the young America, hatches 
fish taking about six weeks to hatch out. in March. The 
You should be careful to keep your trays and boxes close time for 
clean, and every morning the eggs should be inspected, all trout extends 
the dead ones being taken out. These are of a pale “YOUNG FISH from November 
white colour, whereas the live ones are pink. A good @ DAS OLD (VERY MUCH MACNIPIED) $0 February, 
method of lifting eggs is by means of a small glass tube although, as a 
with an indiarubber ball at the end. The egg is sucked | matter of fact, the rainbow trout is in good condition 
up the tube, as shown in the third picture. during the greater part of this period, and should 
When the young fish first leaves the egg he has a sort | enjoy a close season of its own. Do not judge your trout 
of bag attached to the lower side of his body, and until | by mere size, because the smaller fish are more tast 
your experiment is well under way. this has disappeared he doves not feed with the mouth, | than the bigger ones, and a dish of }-lb. trout will prowiche 
In a state of Nature the waste that goes on amongst ' as this bag contains his nourishment. A glance at the | you with a better breakfast than their weightier brothers. 
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and it is ible that the recent purchases are the out- | £8,000, and it is plain that it would be more economical 
come of that inspection. to employ some of them in tactical manceuvres on the coast, 
It was believed that trawlers drawing, say, ten or twelve | for it would, at all events, be cheaper to lose a steam 
feet, could mancuvre in the vicinity of submarine mines | trawler than a destroyer or gunboat costing, perhaps, 
much easier, and with far greater safety than deeper | between £50,000 and £100,000. ; 
draught vessels, and that the long shield of the trawl, In fact, the only thing against them from the point of 
operated by skippers who are practical enough to sweep | view of coast defence work and for food transport for the 
any particular part of the ocean depths, would make them | Navy, is that their speed is restricted, but this would. not 
ideal in bringing up live mines, or catching any which have | be a difficult matter to remedy. 
broken adrift. Fitted with wireless installations, trawlers might also be 
Accordingly, some time ago, two Grimsby trawlers, | invaluable in apprising the authorities at Whitehall of 
the Aljonia and Andes, were engaged by the Admiralty to | any suspicious movement in the North Sea in time of peace 
carry out a series of extensive experiments in the English | or during naval manceuvres. 
Channel! and Dover Straits, with a view to ascertaining eee 


how far the modern trawl, which sweeps the bottom of the : F 
sea, is adapted to fish up a submarine mino or to render xen (to gardener): “Have you had your dinner, 


one useless by dislodging it from ite moorings. John: “ Not yet, mum! Hi must ’eat the green’ouse 
Highly Successful Experiments. first.” 

The experiments were kept as secret as possible, and CoO 
when the vessels left Grimsby it was vaguely announced Comepran: “I can’t go on for a minute, sir, I feel 
that they had been specially fitted out simply for the pur- | funny.” 
pose of exploring some new fishing-grounds. Manager: “Funny! Great Scott, man! Go on at 

A gunboat laid dummy mines at various depths, both | once and make the most of it while it lasts.” 
inside and outside territorial waters, and the experiments Paes 
of the two specially chartered trawlers proved highly ee 20 . 
successful. Vicaz: “I’m surprised at you, Miggs. Why, look 

Numerous mines, wholly and partly submerged, were | &t me. I can go into the town without coming back 
swept up in such a businesslike manner as to at once very | intoxicated. 3 % 
largely reduce the offensive possibilities of live mines, and Miggs : “‘ Yesh, zur; but Oi be so popular. 
at the same time the value of trawlers as handy, strong, and COC 
useful sea boats was clearly demonstrated. Similarly THE REASON IT FELL. 
successful experiments were carried out in northern He was a twentieth century hustling builder, and 
es particularly in the Firth of Forth and St. Andrews’ | under his auspices cottages and houses sprang up like 

ay. mushrooms. 

Only a very few years ago a steam trawler could hardly “ Please, sir,” cried one of his foremen, rushing up to 
have survived the sudden discovery of a floating mine in | him one morning, in a state of mental collapse, ‘ one of 
the manner indicated. But with the very rapid develop- | the new houses has fallen down overnight.” 
ment of these vessels during recent years, the length of “What!” roared the builder. ‘You mean to say 
the warp has grown longer and longer, until now something | that one of my well built, desirable residences has come 
like a thousand feet has been reached in some extreme | to grief ? How the dickens has thaf happened ?” 


stand _ sunlight, 
- | and should be 
: kept in a shady 


When the 


towns. 

The boxes may be about 20in. long, 4}in. deep, and 6in. 
wide, and should be arranged like a flight of steps under 
the water tank, as shown in the first illustration. 

The trays are made of perforated zinc, and can be 
fixed inside the boxes by means of a couple of pieces of 
bent wire, sharpened at the ends and driven into the sides 

= of the box as in 

“, . 7 the second sketch. 

; Thus arranged, 

the tray can be 

lifted from the 

box very easily 
when n . 

The water 
should have a fall 
of a few inches 
from box to box, 
and before 
placing your eggs 
The hatching boxes are arranged under the In the trays you 

water tank like a flight of steps. should turn your 
water on and 

sce that it runs satisfactorily. If all be well, pick up 
the eggs in a spoon and distribute them over tho 
trays; cover the boxes so as to keep out the light, and 


Ships that will Track Submarine Mines. 


A few years ago a North Sea steam trawling fleet played 
an important and very dramatic part in a now famous 
naval incident, and probably till the last hour of his life 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky heard the echoes of the laughter 
which followed his performance, 

Now, however, it seems that the trawler is to become 
an object of legitimate suspicion on the high seas. For 
some time past the Admiralty have been busily engaged 
in the mysterious work of purchasing steam trawlers, 
and despite the fact that the naval authorities have en- 
deavoured to observe the strictest secrecy concerning their 
negotiations in this matter, it is now definitely known that 
already a fleet of four modern British steam trawlers have 
been purchased recently by the Admiralty for use as 
adjuncte to the Navy. 

One of these vessels, the Assyrian, was bought at 
Grimsby after a Government agent had run a series of 
trials on her in the River Humber. A third vessel, the 
Nu Hall, was bought at North Shields, and two 
others, the Osprey and Josephine, at Fleetwood. 

All were painted over the regulation grey, and the 
Assyrian, Nunthorpe Hall, Osprey, and Josephine have 
been delivered over to the naval authorities at Sheerness 
and Plymouth. 


Used in the Russo-Japanese War. 

The purchase of these fishing vessels by the mame 
aroused a good deal of speculation as to the use to whic 
they would be put, and it has been ascertained that they are 
to be utilised for the purpose of tracking live submarine 


mines which might be laid down in time of war. cases, so that the distance from the end of the warp to the “Well, sir,” exclaimed the foreman, “ there was a little 
The placing of mines in harbours at the sceno of hostili- | trawler places the latter beyond the danger zone in the | mistake. Unfortunately, we took down the scaffolding 

ties played a very important part throughout the Russo- | event of an unexpected explosion. . before we put on the wall-paper !” 

Japanese war, many valuable battleships being com- There are, of course, many other uses to which steam >S50e~<- 


pletely lost, owing to the fact that the submarine mines 
could not be located, and ever since that war the terrible 
destruction that an enemy may inflict at trifling cost on a 
strong naval power by means of widely-sown submarine 
mines, has been fully recognised, and naval authorities 
everywhere have been studying possible means of meeting 
the invisible danger. 

It was in these circumstances that the British Admiralty 
hit upon the ingenious notion of experimenting with the 
long trawl nets of North Sea Steam trawlers. 


trawlers could be put as naval auxiliaries, even in times of Lawyer: “ Where is that sizn—‘ Back in ten minutes’ ?” 


peace, if required, and it is understood that negotiations Hoy" Themanin thehext offtcs bowowedik. Hesati 
are still ing for tho purchase of more such vessels. y: ; ; 

The omee Hs could be used in connection ith the | he wanted to go to ace a pciinced match.” 
replenishing of ships in active service, for one of the great Die oo : Pree 
petits about iene reseela is the provision which is madeon| Frast Burotar: * Did Nea get any ining. Bil , ie 
them for the refrigeration of their aah cargoes ane classi ‘a Second Burglar : “ No; the chap what lives there is a 
their refrigerating appliances could be effectively used in | ‘@wyer- dont . F 
cemmelion with the Cackhod of food supplies for a fleet ; First Burglar: “ Did yer ‘lose’ anything, Bill ?” 
operating at a considerable distance from our shores. _S_OC- 


On the occasion of the last visit of a naval fleet to| Further, these vessels could be employed in the training “* How came such a greasy mess in the oven?” said 
Grimsby, under Lord Charles Beresford, the latter evinced | of men for coast defence, for there is no finer training | @ fidgety old spinster to her maid-of-all-work. 
& very deep interest in the trawlers in dock. He went | ground in the world than the North Sea. ‘Why,’ replied the girl, ‘‘ the candles fell into the 


eee 


lly over several of them, no detail escaping him,! ‘The average value of these steam trawlers is about | water, and I put them into the oven to dry.” 


The boy stvod in the: scorching street, His chums in ehady dell; The FRESH AIR FUND bad taken them, Let it take 
him as well! Send along ninepence and the deed is done, 
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, Some Odd \arns about Quaint Identities 
oa to be Found in Llandudno, which the 
welsh Call “Queen of the West.” 


SoMEWHERE about the middle of the last century 
Miriam Jones, of Llandudno, became suddenly tired of 
the ordinary house-life, and retired, bag and baggage, 
into a cave on Great Orme. In that cave she lived nearly 
forty years and brought up a numerous family. For 
Miriam did not believe in celibacy, and her marriage 
was quite a local event. 

For years war raged between Miriam and the Llandudno 
Town Councillors. They wanted her to give up her cave 
and inhabit what they called a respectable dwelling. 
She was equally determined to do nothing of the kind. 
And now that this hardy, independent old Welsh woman 
is close on ninety years of age the Council has won the 


"Miriam 

iam has at last been ‘“‘ moved ” into a cosy cottage 
where she spends her declining days vending mineral 
waters to the scores of thirsty visitors who climb the 
Great Orme to see, among other things, “ the hermit’s 
cave. 


The guide, philosopher, and friend of the thousands of 
holiday-makers to whom Llandudno is the annual Mecca 
has long been John Roberts, who for twenty-four P iain 
has held the responsible post of Piermaster. irty 
years ago one mist pleasure vessel once or twice a wee 
might have arrived at the pier, nowadays as many as 
12,000 people sometimes land in one day ! 

During Bis quarter-of-a-century’s experience Roberts 
has collected scores of good yarns ; one of the quaintest 
he tells is about a curious ger who used to come 
across on the Isle of Man boat every Saturday, disembark, 
and sit on a bench at the pier-head: He never went any 
further, but just sat there, smoking, until the time came 
for the steamer to return, when he would go on board 
again, and so depart. 

The man was a Manx “ guide.” A rich American 
had engaged him to be shown over the island, and had 
appointed to meet him on Llandudno pier on a certain 
Saturday to take the steamer across. Thinking he might 
be detained in London (to which he had to go on some 
business) he had told the man that he was to come over 
each Saturday until met, gave him some money, and 
hurried off. 

With the faithful stolidity of his race, the Manxman 
duly waited on the pier every Saturday for five months. 

The odd thing is that the American turned up 
eventually. Meeting a friend in London, he had off 
with him big-game hunting in Africa, and totally for- 
gotten all about his Llandudno appointment until he 
returned: 


The days of the old stage-coach drivers are plainly 
numbered ; the bicycle, the motor, and the train have 
undone them. Two fine and hale representatives of 
this most interesting calling are to be found in Llandudno, 
in David Jones and George Hardy. 

For many a long year past they have every day driven 
the coaches of the Llandudno Caching Company, which 
is probably the oldest company still running, in the 
Kingdom. 

You may hear queer stories on the box-seat. One that 
is worth telling is of what was probably the very oddest 
“strike ” on record. 

One day when the coach, which was packed outside 
and in, had reached its destination, far out among the 
mountains, and was preparing to return, the passengers, 
led by a jovial commercial, revolted. They had made up 
their mindsto go back by a route different from the one 
scheduled, and, as an appeal to the driver proved futile, 
the entire coach-load “ struck.” 

Seating themselves, with much merriment, in tho 
bar-parlour of the little inn, they called for refreshments, 
and expressed their fixed determination of stopping 
there till they got their own way: 

The driver’s dilemma was not an enviable one. To 
disobey headquarters’ instructions was bad, to return 
with an empty coach and report leaving all your passengers 
fifty miles behind would have been infinitely worse: 
In the end the driver capitulated, and the “strike” was 
over. But he had the last word on the matter, for “ it 
cost ’em a tidy bit in tips, that did!’ he recalls, gleefully: 


Mystery of a Balloon at Llandudno: £25 Reward. 
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A peculiar incident occurred recently at Llandudno. 


The crowd of holiday-makers on the pier noticed a balloon sailing over their heads. 
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It sank lower as it approached, and its occupants appeared 


anxious to communicate something to those on the pier. But they were still too far up for their voices to be heard. 


Then one of the aeronauts took a sheet of paper, wrote something on it, weigh 


At that moment, a gust of wind came and the balloon was borne rapidly away. 


The pape 


it with a ring-bolt wrapped round it, and dropped it over the side. 


r, instead of falling on the pier, as was evidently intended, fell into the water, where the weight of the bolt caused it to tear its way through. 


The fragments left of the Paper were picked up by a boatman, who happened to be on the spot at the moment, when it was found that all that could be 


deciphered of the water-soak 


message were the words, “ We — — to 
Everybody is wondering what it was the balloonists wrote. Can you suggest a solution to the myste 


— — our —.” 


The reader who supplies the five LOST WORDS, which, in the adjudicators’ opinion, make up 
There is no special solution which competitors are expected to guess. 


RESULT OF “LOST WORDS." No. 4, 

Tue sum available for distribution is £42 9s., and the 
advance in the prize-money received enables the sum of 
£21 4s. 6d. to be awarded to the sender of the solution 
which has been selected by the adjudicatora as the best. 
There are alzo five special prizes of £1 each, nine prizes of 
half-a-guinea, and twenty-three of 10s. each. 

A mysterious m e scratched on a wall at Yarmouth 
formed the subject of this competition. Certain words had 
been obliterated by the weather, and all that remained was: 
“You should — — —the— —.” 

The winning sentence is: 

You sHourn whistle before turning THE next corner. 
Sent by H. Wells, 17 Britannia Road, 
Southsea. 

Here are some more clever solutions submitted : 

You should try our accommodation—the double-bcdded bath- 
room. 

You should, when acrop'aning, expect the biggest “tip.” 

You should avoid rain in the “‘ guinea suit.” 

You should gain wealth ‘‘ plumbing” the Welsh lecks. 

You should never call skaters the “ tripper”’ clase. 

The list of other prizes will be found on page iii. of 
the red cover. 


HOW TO FIND “LOST WORDS.” 

The curious incident upon which this week’s competition is 
based occurred at Llandudno, and concerns a balloon, from 
which a mysterious message, ig ore round a weight, was 
thrown. water, into which it fell, obliterated certain 
of the words, and if you can supply these in some original 
way to make a connected sentence there is substantial prize- 


money—which we 


guarantee shall be at least £25—to, 4 The envelope containing the cou 
: addressed 


? 
ihe best sentence, will receive the big cash prize. 


MN or coupons must be 


meee ee saat ie ea ORE Ye 
i r enrie’ reet, London, W.C., and mus‘ mai 
7 mviclanes gO Wass oz “* Lost Worps No. 7,” in the top left-hand corner. : 
We— —to— — our— 5. Attempts must arrive not later than first post Thursday, 


What you have to do is to place words in the spaces here 
occupied by dashes. 

An example will show you that the m of the 
broken message is quite easy of solution. us, you 
might construct such a sentence as: 


*“ We are fying to ewave from our creditors.” 


Of course, you will find no difficulty in improving upon 
the above examp!e. Write your solution in the form given 
here and forward it to us in accordance with the conditions. 


CONDITIONS FOR 
COMPETITORS. 

1. - mnie Ay ao forwarded on 
6 printed en: form opposite, or 
they will be disqualified. If more 
than one attempt is made, each must 
‘be written on a separate entry form. 
2. No more than five words, and no 
fewer, must be written on the 


be accom- 
Order for 
to OC. 


written in the space 
Where one Postal O 
higher value is sent to 
more than one attempt, the number 
of this Postal Order must be 
written on each entry form. 


for the eake of saving 4d. 


LOST WORDS, No. 7. 


Aug. 26th. 

6. Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) one 
half will be awarded to the competitor whose attempt is 
considered to be the best by the adjudicators, by whom 
originality of idea will be taken into consideration, and the 
remaining half will be awarded in other prizes amongst 
those competitors whose efforts show merit. 

7. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or 
non-delivery of any attempt submitted. No correspondence 
will be entered into in connection with the Competition, and 
telegrams will be ignored. The published decision is final, 
and competitors may only enter on this understanding. 


Postal Order No. o....ssssssssssscesesees 


I undertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the published 


decision as final and legally binding. 


Pree 


AGDPOSS orseccsesssverssccccsencees ieee seanpenaes aeennnaeNes eaeamenaeTTeTea eet vewsitisbias 
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THE OPENING CHAPTERS. 

Turre is nothing particularly inviting about the stone- 
flagged passage leading off the Strand, yet the little cavalcade, 
consisting of Ambrose Drake, a hunchback, wheeling a piano 
with his monkey Chicot scated on the top, and Christine, a 
young, dark girl, seeks it as a place of refuge. 


“I will sing,” Christine says. 
pass this way. Who can tell?” 

She sings a familiar ballad, finishing in dcad silence. Not 
8 soul is in sight. 

High up on the fifth floor of a hotel, however, a narrow 
section of which overlooks the passage, Gilbert Hannaway 
pushes open the window. He sees the party below, and a 
startling expression comes over his face. 

“ The the hunchback, and ths monkey,” he exclaims 
In London i all pg Selon He 

urriedly making way to street w, Hannaway 
strolls along the entry to the passage, and to his utter disgust 
finds he has nothing in his pocket but copper. 

He requests the musicians to wait while he goes back to his 
rooms to fetch something more substantial. 

Christine is suspicious. “‘ We do not want your money,” 
she says. ‘* Please go away and leave us.” 

But Hannaway g obstinate. ‘‘ Look hero,” he insists. 
“ You must not send me away like this. I have been search- 
ing for you for years. -Do Sa remember the afternoon when 
you sang in the Place Madeline ? ” 

‘Christine moves her eyes. Ambrose releases the handles 
of his little organ and takes a step backwards. 

Suddenly the world spins round, and Hannaway sees only 
the face of the girl mocking him. Then there is darkness. 

Co: to, he explains to a policeman who is bending over 
him that he has met with an accident, and with a little aid he 
ry rs back to the hotel. 

leanwhile, the cavalcade has hurried on, winding its way 
through the Strand, and finally coming to a halt at a 
emoke-begrimed house near Waterloo Bridge on the south 
tide. 


“I must. Some fool may 


eoftly. ‘ 
H 


* * * * e 

The next morning, quite unknown to Christine, Ambrose 
Drake makes his way to a public library and ferrets out the 
address of Lord Ellingham, one of Britain’s greatest states- 
men. He calls on his lordship and insists on his leaving the 
country. 

Lord Ellingham questions him concerning Christine: he 
fears her even more than the hunchback, and he accepts the 
latter’s terms. 

The same evening, while out with the organ, Ambrose 
loses Christine. Hannaway, who has recovered from the 
attack made on him, again sees her, and this time he persuades 
her to go with him to a restaurant. He promises to tell her 
the name and address of the man she is searching for if only 
she will tell him the name of the man whom she and the 
papal bea pg ne in Paris. iy sien refuses. : 

ollowing ‘annaway sees in the evening papers that 
Lord Ellingham is leav England owing to ill-health. He 
oes straight to his lordship’s residence and accuses him of 
ing a member of a gang of ruffians who lived in Paris some 
five years ago. He offers to withhold his knowledge of Lord 
Ellingham’s whereabouts from Christine if his lordship will 
Give him some clue so as to enablo him to trace a man famous 
4s the terrible Jean—the man who defied twenty gendarmes 
{n the Place Noire, and who should be in prison in place of 
an innocent man, the Comte de Neuilly. 

Lord Ellingham discloges nothing. 

same evening, after returning from her dinner with 

way, Christine receives an anonymous message telling 
her to go to Victoria Station the next morning and to watch 
the travellers going by o certain train. 

She goes and meets Lord Ellingham. 

Three days later, while dining in a Paris restaurant, 

way observes Lord Ellingham and Christine together. 

Eltingham is painfully agitated and most annoyed by 

® stranger who insists on staring at them the whole meal 

through. Before leaving, the stranger writes a note and 
hands it to a servant for delivery. 

The Marquis bribes the waiter to ascertain the address 
©n the note, and, when he obtains it, Christine feels him start 
@nd shiver. The address is: 

“* Monsieur Pierre, 
7 Place wWoire, 
Montmartre.” 


What are the missing letters ?—....H ..R 


CHAPTER TWELVE. 
A Strange Compact. 


Gitpert Hannaway smiled to himself as he leaned over | 
a rail of the steamer that was _— its way across the 
channel towards England. He smi ause there, close 
to him, a few feet away only, was Christine, apparently alone 
and unattended secep ting for her maid. He thought of tho 
time when he had seen her, singing for coppers upon the 
pavement. 

He turned his head a little to look at her now, stretched 
upon a deck-chair, covered with expensive furs, a jowel case 
on her knees, a little Pomeranian under her arm, her maid 
busy a few feet behind in the little private cabin from which 
she had just issued. Then his face darkened. After all, 
she had become more unapproachable. He felt that as she 
was at present, it would need all his courage to venture even 
to address her. 

However, his opportunity came before they were half-way 
across. His chair was next to hers, and while she apparently 
dozed, her jewel case slipped from her knees and fell on to 
A deck. She opened her eyes, to see him restoring it to its 

lace. ; 
< Allow me,” he said. ‘‘ It is not injured in the least. It 
fell upon the rug.” 

She looked at him steadfastly. There was not an atom 
of fear in her face. Her eyes met his frankly. She knew 
that she was recognised, and she accepted the inevitable. 

“Iam very much obliged to you,” she said coolly. 
““ Marie!” 

Her maid came out from the cabin. Christine handed her 
the jewel case. , 

“Take care of this,” she said. ‘‘ I find it in my way here.” 

Then she closed her eyes again, as though to sleep, and it 
seemed to Hannaway that his opportunity had gone by. 
As a matter of fact, she was only thinking. In a moment 
or two sho opened them again. Glancing toward her fur- 
tively, he found that she was watching him. 

“It was you,” she asked calmly, ‘in Henry's restaurant 
last night?” 

“*T was there,” he answered. 

She nodded. 

“T only saw your back,” she remarked, ‘“ but I thought 
it was you. I Koaage she added, with a faint nile, and 
ignoring altogether their more recent meeting, “ you 
Dave seovercd from your little accident atin night?” 

He smiled. - 

““T have recovered,” he answered ; “ but I hope that you 
do not travel everywhere with such energetic protec ? 

She smiled again. 

“You need have no fear,” she said. ‘I am alone except 
for my maid, whom I only engaged this morning, and who 
certainly does not seem strong enough to hurt a person like 
you. Now, Ambrose,” she continued, “is very small, but 
he is very strong and very fierce.” A 

“Is one permitted to hope,” he asked, “ that an acquain- 
tance with Ambrose is not a necessity to those who wish to 
become——” 

He hesitated. Her eyes were fixed steadily upon his. He 
felt that his speech might savour almost of impertinence. 
And yet, under the circumstances, there was surely no necessity 
for him to consider trifles. 

“To become your friend 2” he finished boldly. 

She was silent for a moment. a 

“ Ambrose,” she said, * belongs to a part of my life which 
I imagine is over, for the present, at any rate. You have 
perhaps surmised that ?”” 

He bowed. 

‘*T am glad to hear it,” he answered. “I am afraid that 
my sudden appearance the other night,” ‘he went on, 
‘* terrified you a little. I was associated, perhaps, with the 
times which you preferred to forget, but I should like to 
assure you,” he added. leaning towards her, “ that my coming 
was not only the result of my interest in those times, but it 
was also because I was anxious to see you again.” 

She turned her head and looked at him steadily. An 
electrio-light burned between them, and his face was clearly 
visible. It was an honest face enough, fair, with straight 
features and grey eyes. Hannaway was seldom called 
handsome, but always nice-looking. Women, as a rule, 
trusted him, and women are gencrally right. 

“I think that I like to hear you say that,” she said quietly. 
““T wish,” she added, “‘ that you could forget altogether those 
other times. Remember that you were not concerned in 
them. What you know, you learned by accident. They 
have nothing to do with you. Can’t you forget that you 
know anything of them? I wish that you could.” 

“T think I might,” he answered, a little doubtfully. 

“You are not sure,” she continued. ‘‘ Why should you 
be? You remember our dinner together a few nights ago?” 

He nodded. . 

“Yes, I remember it,” he answered. “J fear that I did 
not entertain you with such success as your host last night.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Tt is a different thing,” she said. ‘‘ When you gave me 
that dinner, I was starving. Those days are over. You 
asked me many questions. You spoke only of the past, 
and you spoke as one anxious to discover things that it were 
better for you that you know nothing of. When I think of 
you as that person, fan afraid. I do not wish to know you 
or to speak to you.” 

He was thoughtful for a moment. He looked across the 
sea to where the great light flashed and disappeared, flashed 
and disappeared. It was odd that the lingering impression 
which for years he had carried about with him of this cirl, a 
child when he had first seen her, a woman now, should have 
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been such a lasting thing, should be so easily stirred into 
vivid recollection by this brief contact with her. 

If I forget,” he said slowly, “ that chance ever brought 
me near a little group of people about whoso doings there 
were certainly mysterious things—if I forget this——” 

Her hand flashed across the arm of his chair. 

Forget it,” she whispered, ‘“‘and remember that you 

pers found again the little girl to whom you were once rather 


He held the hand for a moment, and smiled into her face. 
Very well,” he said. ‘* For tho present, let it be so. If 
I relapse again into the curious person, I will give you 
warning.” 

“You shall not relapse,” she said, smiling at him. “I 
shall not let you go. I have been lonely for so long, and I 
think that I have fewer friends even to-day than T bed in 
the days when you first knew me.” 

To-night, then,” he said, ‘‘ you have added to their 
number by one.” 

It was rather like a dream to him afterwards, to find himeelf 
established as her escort, walking by her side from the steamer, 
seeing her small luggage through the Customs, bringing her 
coffee to the allway earring e, which a carefully bestowed 
tip had secured for the three of them. Her maid, who spoke 
not a word of English, was useless, and evidently viewed 
Hannaway’s coming as a Heaven-sent thing. She sat in a 
corner after the train had started, with closed eyes, and 
Hannaway and his companion talked together in English. 

You must wonder many things about me,” she said 
softly. “‘ We begin, of course, on the day when you heard 
ae ae in that little alley. Our memories go no further 


** Mine,” he assured her, “‘ is already a blank.” 

“I was not playing any part then,” she went on. “TI can 
assure you that I was singing for my living, and grateful for 
the pennies that Chicot picked up. You must have seen how 
mics? Port when you took me to the restaurant.” 

7 »” he remarked, ‘‘ are changed now.” 

They are changed,” she answered. ‘‘ I was in search of 

someone all the time. It was for that that we were in 

, Ambrose and Chicot and I. I had almost given 

fl ope when I found—not the person I expected to id 

continued in a rather lower tone—‘ but someone else. 

It came to the same thing. It was someone from whom I 
had a right to demand a release from my hateful life.” 

“You mean the Marquis of Ellingham, of course?” 
Hannaway said softly. 

She nodded. 


** Yes,” she answered, “ you saw me with him, of course.” 

“TI will tell somthing else,” he continued. “I saw 
you at Victo: I saw you recognise him. I saw you 
drawn into the carriage and. spirited away.” 

She looked at him with parted lips, a little pale at the 
recollection of that wonderful moment. 

“You were there?” she whispered. ‘To me it was a 
great shock. I saw him come, and all the platform seemed 
spinning round. My heart stopped beating. I saw no one 
but him. You do not understand that it was wonderful.” 

‘No, I do not understand altogetier,” he said. ‘‘ Never 
mind, I ask no questions. It is he, of course, who has altered 
things for vou?” 

“Tt is he,” she answered. ‘‘I have an income. I have a 
letter to his solicitors. They are to find me a house. I am 
going to have the things that I have longed for all the time 

have tramped these muddy street in torn clothes and thick, 
patched boots.” 

“Tt is a great change,” he murmured. 

“It is a great ch: , she assented. ‘‘ There is only one 
thing which I fear. shall have no friends. I am afraid 
of being lonely.” 

He nodded. He felt that silence was best. He could ask 
no questions concerning Lord Ellingham which might not 
offend her. 

“TIT am sorry to hear that,” he said. 
friends is very much like a dinner without salt. 
not be for long,” he added, looking at her. 

‘IT am not sure,” she answered. 

‘“* You are sure of one, at any rate,” he declared. 

She looked at him steadily. There were many things in 
her face which he could not understand. There was a sort 
of fear, and there was a sort of wistfulncss. There was also 
an almost passionate intensity. What was it she was begging 
him, he wondered. What was it that she feared from his 
friendship, or hoped for ? 

“‘ IT hope that you mean it,” she said. ‘‘ Oh, I do hope that 
you mean it! Only I have known so few men, and they 
have not been the sort that make good friends.” 

“ At any rate,” he said quietly, ‘‘ when friendship becomes 
impossible, I will tell you so.” 

he seemed puzzled. She even repeated his words to 
herself. Then a possible meaning of them seemed to occur 
toher. She looked away with a little uncasy gesture, slightly, 
charmingly confused. Was she really still so much of a 
child, he wondered, or was she a supreme actress ? 

“We will not think of any evil days,” she said. 
‘*Remember that to be my friend will be no sinecure. 
There will be 80 many things that I shall want to know, so 
much advice, so much help that I shall need.” 

“TI am an idle man,” he answered. “I shall be always at 
your service.” : 
“Then begin, please,” she said, ooking out of the window 
to where the great semicircle of lights showed that they were 
is arg ndon. ‘ Begin, please, by telling me an 
hotel to which I can go with Marie here, something very 
good, but quite quict, where people will not look at me 

because I am alone.” 

He wrote the name and address and gave it to her. 


“ Life without 
But it will 


them, send along nine penny stamps 
poor slum Kiddy. 
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“ You had better mention my dister’s name, Lady Harting- 
ton,” he said. “She always stays there. You see I have 
written her name upon this little wlip of Si 

The ‘train glided into the platform. She seemed un- 
accountably nervous. 

“You will not leave me!” she begged. “I am not used 
to travelling alonc. I think that I am a littlo nervous.” 

“IT had no idea of leaving you,” he assured her. -‘‘ We 
will put your small things in o cab, and then go back to find 
your trunks. It will only be a matter of a few minutes.” 

Her cyes swept the platform immediately they descended. 
She walked close to Hannaway’s side as moved about. 
When at last “ drove off she waved her out of the 
window of the cab, and smiled at him delightfully. 

“Au revoir /” she murmured. ‘ To-morrow, remember.” 

Hannaway followed her a few minutes later in a hansom on 
his way to his rooms. The people in the streets themselves 
seemed unreal. Never a romantic person, he was 
suddenly conscious of a vein of something which assuredly 
had little to do with the practical side of life. 


“It is that wretched Heine,” he muttered to himeclf. 
“ But she is wonderful!” 


side in a hansom, Gilbert 
their way with some diffi- 


Tury were sitting side by 
Haanaway and Christine, making 4 
culty one one of the crowded side streets close to Piccadilly. 


They unched together, and he was dropping her at her 
dreasmaker's on the way to his club. Suddenly he felt her 
fingers his arm. She shrank back into the further 
corner a the cab. 


“Sit as you are,” she said quickly. ‘‘ Don’t look. It is 
Ambrose. “He must not see me.” 

Despite her entreaty, his eyes wandered up the narrow 
turning, guided thereto by the jingle of the cracked piano. 
It was indeed Ambrose who sat there playing, Ambrose and 
Chicot, but no third person. There were no listeners, nor 
any sign of any. Ambrose played with bent head, looking 
neither to the left nor to the right. Chicot looked everywhere, 
waving his little hat in his hand, but there was no one to 
whom to offer it. : . 

“Did he see us, do you think?” she gasped, when the 
cab was safely by. 

“T should —" not,” he answered. ‘“‘ He seemed to 
be looking down all the time at his instrument.” 

She drew a little breath of relief. His face, however, 
remained grave. 

“* Your late partner,” he remarked, “ seems to have fallen 
upon evil times. He looks half-starved.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“ He earns enough for himself,” she answered. 
nothing. He only smokes.” 

““T suppose,” he said, after a moment's hesitation, “ it 
doesn’t occur to you to send him money? He was your 

r once, wasn’t he?” 

““1£ he knew where it was from,” she answered carelessly, 
os | would not take it. He can look after himself quite 
we .” « 

Hannaway was suddenly serious. It was not the first time 
that he had noticed in her this marvellous selfishness, which 
noes to take no account whatever of the feelings or sufferings 

others. 

‘He looks older,” he remarked. “I expect that he 

you. 

“Yes,” she answered. “ He would miss me very much, 
I am sure of that.” 

“* Have you written him at all,” Hannaway asked, “* since 
you disap 5 : 

She shook her head. ‘ ; 

“* What would be the use? It would only unsettle him. 
He would not approve of what I have done, and whatever he 
said would make no difference. Tell me, do you think that 
he saw me?” Ls 

Hannaway shook his head. 

“No,” be answered. ‘‘I was watching him all the time. 
He did not even look up. I don’t think that you need be 
afraid ” 


“ He eats 


She was uhconscious of the slight note of sarcasm which 
quivered underneath his words. .She was apparently too 
much wrapped - in her own thoughts and fears. The cab 
pulled up suddenly with a jerk at the door of his club. 

“ Don't go in,” she said suddenly. ‘“‘ Drive home with me. 


lightly. 
“* I am sorry, but althoug 


to this 
evening, you know.” 

She hesitated. 

“T am not sure that I can,” she said slowly. 

He looked at her quickly. It was the first time that she 
had hesitated to accept an invitation from him. 

“To.morrow night,” she said, “I believe that I am 
engaged.” 

He waited for a moment, believing rightly that she would 
tell him more. 

“1 think that I am dining with Lord Ellingham,” she said. 
“He comes home to-night from abroad.” 

Hannaway lifted his hat gravely. 

“T had forgotten,” he said. ‘‘ Good-bve! I shall see you 
again soon, of course. Where shall I tell the cabman ?’ 

oo Hanover Street,” she answered, without looking 
at him. 

Hannaway watched the cab drive off, but he did not at 
once enter his club. Instead, he turned slowly round and 
retraced his steps along the way by which they had driven. 
Soon he came to the corner where Ambrose had been playing. 
He was still there, still alone. He had closed the piano. as 
Sones in the act of moving off. Hannaway slowly approached 

im. 

- i= see,” he remarked, “ my skull was too thick to 
crack.” 

Ambrose looked at him quickly. His face darkened, his 
eyes narrowed with anger. 


moved again 


! have them, never fear, 


have found you out, I suppose 
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.” he answered. “I wish that you had never 
the place where you fell.” 
Hannaway laughed - 
“© What have I done?” he asked. 
the arm of his coat. 


Ambrose’s fingers suddenly caught 
“It was you,” he said, ‘‘ who sent her that note. Tell me 


“T am 


the truth. It was you who sent her to Victoria Station that 
morming ?” 


“What of it?” Hannaway answered. “ You must 


remember that I am not altogether a stranger. It was not 
difficult for me to 
in London. 


whom you were seeking, when I saw 
could I tell that I was not doing you 


for it,””* Ambrose said, “ you 
and night.” 


“She went, then?” Hannaway asked. 

“ She went,” Ambrose answered, “and I have not seen 
her since. Tell me,” he begged suddenly, with another 
chi of voice. ‘‘ Perhaps you have seen her? Perhaps 
ro ow where she is? Tell me,” he persisted, “do you 

ow ” 


? 

“If I did,” Hannaway answered, “ why should I tell you ? 
What do you want with her?” 

“ What do I want with her!” the dwarf repeated, looking 
away. “ 'y God, what do I want with her ? 26 t 
that is how it must seem to you! I want to see her. If she 
is y, I want to see that she is happy. If she is well- 
cared-for, I want to see her well-cared -for. 

“ What you really want, I su ” Hannaway remarked, 
a little brutally, “‘ is to share in good fortune, if she has 


th a good turn?” 
“If my curses can repey 


bush; 
handle of his barrow, and turned awa: 
Hannaway felt not 


“ Listen,” he said. “I didn’t mean to say ‘anything 


offensive. It certainly was a wretched life for her, tram 


the streets with you. You can’t be sorry if she has fo 
better?” Ambrose demanded. 


something better.” 


“ Has she found an 


he muttered, “ I would —_o words out of your throat.” 


Hannaway shook his 
“Tf she wished you to know,” 


Ambrose shook his head sadly. 

“She was always,” he said, “a little thoughtless about 
others. She was only young, and she was not used to such 
hardships as we had to face. And yet I did my best for her. 
She never really knew what it was to be hungry. I man 
that somehow. I did my best. She had the little things 
she liked, whenever I could get them for her. Chicot and I 
starved often, but we were strong ; we could bear it.” 

“Tell me,” Hannaway asked. ‘‘ How do things go with 
you now?” 

“ Worse!” Ambrose answered slowly. ‘‘ People would 
not want to hear even a Liszt to drag melodies from 
like this *—touchi instrument contemp- 
¢ is only because of Chicot 

@ penny. And Chicot,” he 


ately. 


you came from ?” Hannaway 
your fare back as far as the 


He looked into Hanna- 


added, 
neck, “‘ 
is cold and damp for him 
“* Why not go bac 
asked. ‘“ Listen! 


5 
Beas 


“She did not send 
you the offer because I have 
and Chicot look out of place here. 
are welcome.” 


here she would be a se ee 

Hannaway was silent for a moment. He understood what 
it was that had brought him back. He understood the 
pathos which lay underneath the poor, miserable existence of 
this half-starved creature. When he spoke again his tone 
We rel oo wien find he said. “‘ Perhaps I 

“Tell me can you,” 
may come across her. If so, I could let you know.” 

* Not unless she wishes it,” Ambrose answered. “‘ Remem- 
ber that. We will not go near her unless she wishes it.” 

“1 will remember,” Recrer answered. 

“We are in the same rooms as when she went away,” 
Ambrose continued. “I did not like to leave, for fear that 
she might come back there. Number 17 Pickett Street, over 
Watcrloo Bridge.” 

Hannaway nodded. 

“J shall remember,” he said. “ You will at least let me 
give Chicot something for his supper?” 

He dropped a sovereign in the hat which Chicot, a 
hand travelling towards his pocket, promptly handed to " 
Ambrose said nothing. He was fastening the straps of 
his instrament upon his shoulder. Hannaway the 
corner of the street, he saw the weary little procession start 
on ita way along the gutter. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN. 
His Lordship’s Return. 


Tue Right Honourable the Marquis of Ellingham returned 
to England, as the gg ina Ml er 
immensely improved in His nerves were certainly 
in a sounder condition, for they stood the test of various 
Lie sees ta a Ren enemys lees Deen oe 
im. 

The first occasion was at the hotel in Paris, where he and 
the Marchioness, who had come out to join him, and their 


in his hand. : 

“I do not understand,” he answered. “I do not 
French,” he added, | promptly and without hesitation. 

The man was He continued, speaking rapidly, 
and still in a half-whisper. 

“We are not mistaken,” he said. “I m: saw you at 
Henry’s some time Since then we have made sure. 
It is not wise to avoid us. Let me assure you, my Lord 


Ellingham, that it would be unwise, 
The Marquis, with a tarn of his head, summoned the burly 
commissionaire, who watching the little scene 
“I .” he said, “ that you had better send this person 
away. I do not understand what he wants, but I fancy that 


inside the hotel. 
the commissionsire’s hand lay heavily upon his shoulder. 
There was a brief explanation between the two, during which 
the commissionaire said several things which were very much 
to the point. The man who had accosted Lord Ellingham 
walked away. 

“T think, my dear,” the Marquis remarked to his wife, as 
he bade her good-night, a few minutes later, “‘ that if it 
would not interfere with your plans very much, I should like 
to leave for England to-morrow. I have had very pressing 
oe 

Marchioness made a little wry face, for, of course, she 
loved Paris. Incidentally, however, she was also quite 
attached to her husband. — 

“If you could make it the four o’clock train,” she suggested. 

“The four o’clock train it shall be,” he answered, raising 


They reached the Gare du Nord the next da » With very 

One of the secretaries from Embassy, 
Ellingham’s hew, came to see them off. 
Several of the officials from railway, too, were on the 
platform, so that the Marquis, as he passed up to his place, 
was the centre of a little group. 

His friend of the fur-lined overcoat, attended by a emalie: 
man, with a dark, wizened face, was w: up and dows 
the | plesioee They turned and followed the little procession. 

they were doing their best to attract the attention 
of the uis.. He surveyed them, however, through his 
eye-glass, with bland unconsciousness, and bidding farewell 
to friends some few minutes before the train was due tc 
leave, took his place in the reserved compartment, with hit 
back to the window, talking earnestly to his nephew who had 


acoompanied him. 
The two men stood a few feet away, upon the platform. 
Once Lord | on the window. 


Ellingham heard a soft tepping 
pane, but he did not turn his head. 


deep into his overcoat pockets. His companion, however, 


disappeared. 

It was a fine crossing, and Lerd Fllingham walked alon« 

deck. About half-way across, he recognised 

persistently dogged his footsteps. 
ity, accosted him. 

ie aiioasaes, t vores Lae pris ng nee a 
Marquis looked down upon him a li impatiently. 

“ What do you want ?” he asked curtly. 

‘*T want a few words with your 

Philip Champion,” the little man said. “ 

perhaps remember the name.” 

Lord Ellingham shook his head and passed on. 

“T never heard it in my life,” he ssid. “ You will excus 

me.” : é 

“<1¢ will be better for you to talk to me,” the little man 

ba = “ Evasions will not answer for very bd 

j > Reg ans threw Eig the match he ae aa 

just lit a cigarette. stared hard at person w! 

accosted him. 


“T am afraid,” he said, “that you eannot be well. I 
ye ee ee eee ee 
not to converse with strangers.” 

descended the steps to the lower deck, 
wife in her private cabin. His nerves 
were very much better ! i 
her unti] they reached the herbour, and esodrted 
to the reserved saloon which was attached to the boat train. 


(Another long instalment next week.) 


concerning one 
our lordship may 


“Tzxp me a sovereign and I shall be everlastingly 
indebted to you,” said an impecunious man to an 
aoquaintance. 

* I don’t doubt it,” was the response: 

ee 


meena 9 ices 
Wacas : “1 had the langh on my wife yesterday.” 


Boggs: “‘ How did it happen ?” 
Ww : “We were out driving, and she discovered 
an echo that beat her out of the last word.” 


What adde enchantment to the scene ? It is the ROYAL MAGAZINE. September number now ready—fourpence. 


Wrrx ENDING 
Ava. 26, 1909. 
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Madician 


- Of the Keys 


Some Stories of the Greatest 
Living Pianist. 


Tux great Paderewski has received a remarkable honour 
from the French Government, an honour bestowed on 
only two other musicians—Liszt and Rubenstein. With- 
out ing through the apeagees grade of Chevalier of 
the Tegion of Honour, he has been presented with tho 
Cross 0! Oftines vs the Order. P ‘ é 

There is probably no more fascinating figure on the 
concert platform than this brilliant Pole. He was born in 
the midst of strife. His father was one of the unhappy 
Polish patriots who were sentenced to exile in Siberia, 
from where he was only released when his health was 
shattered and his spirit broken down. 

He died soon after, but not before the world had begun 
to sing the praises of his son. 

Of nearly every musician who ever appeared in public 
stories are told of how he showed his talent at an early age 
by climbing on the piano-stool and surprising his admiring 
relatives with a brilliant performance of some difficult 
symphony. _— 

No such atories are told of Paderewski, or if ~~ are, 
there is very little truth in them. He had practically no 
early tuition. His first lessons he received from a travel- 
ling musician, and after that he and his sister had s 
lesgon once & month from a very old and not over-capable 
teacher. 


No Piano to Play On. 

At twelve he went to Warsaw, where he really began his 
studies ; and, like that of most young musicians, his path 
to fame was anything but rose-strewn. Some of his early 
experiences, amusing enough as reminiscences, were 
scarcely s0 amusing at the time. 

He been announced to give a performance in a 
small town in Poland, but when he arrived there he found 
that no piano was to be had for love or money. Things 
looked deananate, when somebody remembered that the 
Governor had a piano, and an urgent application was 
made for the loan of it. 

The Governor very amiably consented, and the instru- 
ment was taken to the concert hall. When Paderewaki 
came to do a little practice before the concert commenced 
he was horrified to discover that the piano was in such a 
decrepit state that when he struck the keys some of the 


ee would stick to the strings instead of falling 


After a few minutes of hopeless despair Paderewski had 
8 brilliant idea. He armed one of the attendants with a 
switch and stationed him at the side of the piano, with 
instructions to whip down the refractory hammers 
whenever necessary. The audience were delighted. 
Critical Critics. 

He had already made a name for himself on the 
Continent before he came to London. His reception here 
was, to put it mildly, unenthusiastic. 

To begin with, the advance notices emphasised the fact 
that he was the “ Lion of the Paris Season.” The critics 
wanted to judge for themselves, and went to his concert 
prejudiced, if anything, against him. Another reason 
given was the fact that it was an unpleasant day and 
everybody was feeling disagreeable. The result was that 
Paderewski was terribly nervous and the critics were 
terribly critical. 

Since then, however, much water has gone under the 
bridges, and much well-deserved praise has gone into the 
menrepesess, for after a few hearings the critics joined in 
the chorus of enthusiasm. 

Paderewski is now sure of a welcome wherever he cares 
to & but there are certain towns in which he can only 
with difficulty be ) feces upon to play. Berlin is one 
of them. At his first concert there one of his pieces had 
an orchestral accompaniment. It was enthusiasti 
applauded, and an encore was called for again and again. 
The Man Who Sneezed. 

Paderewski decided to play a short solo. The conductor 
of the orchestra conside that his efforts were being 
overlooked, and during the solo he gave vent to a series of 
stentorian sneezes, to the extreme annoyance of 
Paderewski. For this he has never really forgiven the 
conductor, and has even extended his disapproval to 
Berlin iteelf. 

vie. is another town on his black list. He had 

romi to play at a concert there during the great 

orld’s Fair. The management said he must play on 
one of the pianos of an exhibiting firm, and Paderewski 
said he would do nothing of the kind. 

The city seethed with excitement and a furious news- 
paper discussion arose. The famous pianist carried his 
point, but he has never forgiven . 

A Manchester audience once annoyed him so much that 
he speed in the middle of Chopin’s Ballade in G Minor 
and waited for the noise to subside. After a concert in 
another northern town, where the enthusiasm was not 60 

t+ ss he expected, he expressed his opinion very 
ly to the authorities, and has not yet been persuaded 
to return. 


ALL HIS OWN. 

A Youna man and his sweetheart were walking togethea 
through the lanes and fields of a well-known Lancashire 
district. 

The young man was rather of a bashful nature, and had 
rene. paying attention to this same young woman for a 
considerable time without having plucked up courage 
to Ma the all-important question. 

0 this particular night, however, he mustered sufficient 
pluck to ask her how she thought he was progressing 
with his courting. At the same time his arm stole round 
her waist in the approved Lancashire fashion. 

“Well, Jack,” said the girl quietly, “I think you are 
holding your own at present.” 

> ee ee 

Tommy : ‘ Pa, what is the difference between a cook 
and a chef?” 

Tommy’s Pa: ‘“ About £5 a week, my son.” 


——sio 
“Some dogs are considerably more intelligent than 
their masters,” a “ commercial.” 
“‘ Quite true, sir,” agreed a fellow-traveller warmly ; 
“*T have one like that myself——””_ And then he wondered 


what was the joke. 
exe Eames 

Mags. Brack: ‘‘ Your husband is so outspoken. He 
always calls a spade a spade, doesn’t he ?” 

Mra. White: “I thought he did, but yesterday I was 
listening while he was digging up the garden, and I’m sure 
I heard him call it something else.” 

———.j———___. 
MAIR SENSE. 

A Soorrisa lad had his leg injured at a factory, and waa 
Send for some time by the doctor without favourable 
resulta. 

His mother had great faith in a local bone-setter, and 
wanted her son to go to him, but the boy objected, 
preferring, as he said, the “ reg-lar faculty.” 

Finally, however, he yielded to his mother’s persuasions, 
and was taken to the famous bone-setter. The leg was 
duly examined, and it was found necessary to pull it very 
severely in order ‘‘ to get the bone in,” as the bonc-setter 

t. 


ressed i 

“The patient howled in agony, but at last the bone was 
“ got in,” and he was bidden to go home. In a few days 
he would be all right, and could resume work. 

“ Didn’t he do it well?” said the joyous old lady as 
they started homeward. 

“Yes, he did, mother,” said the lad. “ He pulled it 
Oe ee eee bad 


With Only Nature’s Aid. 
Weight Reduced Without Effort. 


ANTIPON ASSISTS NATURE IN RESTORING A GOOD 
FIGURE AND PERFECT HEALTH AND IN PERMANENTLY 
CURING OBESITY, EVEN IN ITS MOST OBSTINATE FORM. 


Warar is it that bas so firmly established Antipon as 
the standard remedy for the cure of obesity? What 
are the claims which have won for it the recognition of 
press and public, and the support of every competent 
authority—doctors, chemists, nurses and others? The 
answer is simple enough: Antipon ts permanent in tts 
effects, and does tts Senecent work with no other assist- 
ance than Nature sanctions. Plenty of good food, fresh 
air, and a proper observance of the laws of health and 
bygiene—these are all the auxiliary requirements. 


Chemists recommend Anti 
who are 
(the chemis 


m to stout customers 
airing for a reliable remedy because they 
[ae sure that they are recommending a 
good thing which will bring them other customers and 
will Pal pe give entire satisfaction. They know the 
futility of pushing drugs, etc., which produce no lasting 
satisfactoryresults. Modern curative science helps Nature 
todo her restorative andreconstructive-work; theold-time 


methodsof reducing weight by meansof drugging, fasting, 
sweating, etc., simply violate Nature’s laws. We re- 
member the pregnant words which Charles Reade put 
into the mouth of a physician in one of that famous 
author's stories: ‘‘ Nature cures all that are cured; but 
I pat Nature on the back; the others hit her over the 
head with bludgeons and brickbats!” 

The simple, rational and pleasant Antipon treatment 
is dead against all that offends Nature; but it never- 
theless reduces weight more rapidly than anything else. 
Not only that, it entirely conquers the unnatural, obstinate 
tendency to put on a lot of flesh without apparent 


cause. 

Then, again, Antipon, an admirable tonic as well as an 
unmatched fat-reducer, restores a normal thy 
appetite and sound digestive powers. In this it assists 

ature in the assimilation of just the proper quantity 
of wholesome foods to make new rich blood and rede- 
velop muscular fibre and nerve tissue. As fast as the 
body—face, figure and limbs—is resuming correct pro- 
portions, with renewed beauty and , it is bei 
re-invigorated and restored to perfect health anc 
strength. This marvellous transformation from clumsi- 
ness, flabbiness, weakness and want of energy to 
shapeliness, firmness of limb, and physical and mental 
fitness is, then, simply the result—the sure result—of 
so many good meals a day, heartily enjoyed and well- 
digested, with a dose of a most ble liquid— 
Antipon—after each repast. Could any treatment be 
simpler, pleasanter, more rational P 

There are countless men and women in all parts of the 
world, who, from being pounds and pounds—nay, two or 
three stone, and even more—overweight, have to thank 
the beautiful Antipon treatment not only for per- 
manently restored symmetry of figure, but for an 
extended lease of life. Extreme obesity is an ever- 
present menace, generally owing to the flabby condition 
of the muscles of the heart, while the effects of the 
excessive fatty deposits that cling about the liver, 
kidneys, lungs, etc., are a source of all sorts of com- 
plaints. Very stout people never reach the ages to 
which the comparatively slender attain. 


To those who dread wrinkles, we may say that 
Antipon, however much the reduction may be, not only 
leaves none of these ugly lines, but has a peculiar tonic, 
bracing-up effect on the skin, the pores of which, with 
stout people, are always more or less congested. 
Antipon thus purifies the skin and blood and beautifies 
the complexion. 


foqenuy convey to the Antipon Compan 
the thanks of their cues to mons they lao =f 
commended Antipon as the perfection of obesity cures. 
Through this source some of the most gratifying 
amongst hundreds of unsolicited testimonials have 
reached the proprietors. 

The reduction of weight effected by Antipon varies 
between 8oz. and Sb. within the first twenty-four hours. 
Each succeeding day while the treatment is followed 
brings its sure, pleasing decrease, together with a grow- 
ing feeling of buoyancy and comfort, and freedom from 
languor, 7 a a pend lh erin! strength, and 
energy—n 8 o! rsonal attractions—which 
alone can make life a real Geen. 

Antipon is entirely free from mineral or any other 
objectionable ingredients. It is a refreshing vegetable 
compound in liquid form, has no disagreeable re- 
actionary effects whatsoever, and is not a laxative. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4e. 6d., by 
Naperie Shores, oft, or, in ne event of difficulty, may 

on remitting amount), i id, privatel 
ked, direct from the Antipon Coupee ef 


Olmar 
treet, London, S.E. 
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One «lacpold’s Hobbies [ea | 


MONG the more reputaule a- 
hobbies of Leopold of Belgium 
is his mania _ for inese 

agodas, of which he has just 
Sule another as part of the 
coming Brussels Exhibition. 

Tt has cost him over s hundred thousand 
pounds, and he intend» that it shall be used 
as a restaurant. He is now advertising for a 
lessee, but owing to the high rent demanded 
and the conditions attached he is hardly 
likely to get one. He refuses to reduce the 
rent, and has announced that if suitable 
tenant cannot be found he will run the 
restaurant himself. 

On this particular hobby of pagoda-building 
and pagoda-buying he has spent a vast 
fortune. In all his palaces, pagodas of all 
ahapes and sizes figure largely amongst the 
dbric-a-brac. There are pag’ of porcelain, 
avory, ebony, silver, and indeed of every 
conceivable metal. 

Some years ago he 
bronzes in the shape of 


reasonable size, of course, but the new 
restaurant is not his first effort in the nidii 


In tho park of his palace at Laecken he bas 
built a magnificent pagoda nearly 200 feet 
him several million francs, and 
unable to find any 


have erplained 


The 
artists, and the furnishing 
the interior defies the most florid description. 
It is lighted by windows on w are 
ainted exquisite pictures of Chinese scenery. 
ut it is at night that the pagoda presents 
its most dazzling aspect, when thousands of 
electric-lamps shaped like butterflies illuminate 


exquisite in Far Eas,yrn art has been brought 
together and lavished on this fairy 
It is rigorously closed to the publio, the 


heard of a pair of Oriental 
royal decree of 


pagodas perched on 


the backs of elephants. He set his heart on ding the entry of “ women, photograp 
getting them, and for several months he kept} and journalists.” 
a small army of agents employed in hunting] Only once is Leopold known to have 


through the curio shops of various European | allowed a precious pagoda to slip from his 


as a tobacco-jar. 
These pagodas are 


NOT NEEDED. 


EALLY first-class cricket bats are 
getting scarcer and scarcer every 
year, and, as every season 
approaches, the manufacturers 
look round in despair for fresh 
sources of supply. 

1 The tempting prices which can 
be obtained for suitable trees have induced 

many le in recent years to undertake 

the growing of willows as & business or 
hobby, but very few of the trees grown are 
of any uso for the 


"FE of bat. 
great is the scarcity that only about a 
year 


‘o the Director of Kew Gardens issued s 
ial bulletin drawing attention to 
matter, and pointing out the huge induce- 
ments which exist at the present time for the 


cultivation of the willow as a really payi 
concern. But, in spite of the efforts o 


Gipsy Fortune Teller (seriously) ; ‘‘ Let me 


warn you ; eomebody’s going to cross your gath.” 
Motorist: “Don’t 1 ou think you'd better warn 


the other chap ? 5: ore concerned, the output is not i 6 
Indeed, as stated above, the situation 18 

Lrrrie Grex: “ My mamma is awful strict. | growing more and more critical. 
Is yours?” The reason for this state of affairs is not far 
ittle oes “* Orful.” to seek. To begin with, in the production of 
Little Girl: “ But she lets you go anywhere | the first-class cricket bat, only the lowest 
you want to, and——” portions of the best trocs are used. just the part 
Little : Oh, she ain't strict with me.” | of the trunk where the bole curves inward at 


Little Girl: “ Then who is she strict with ?” | the roots, thus giving an outward curve at the 
Little Boy : “ Pa.” bottom of the bat. 


BOOOO® SOCOSSSOSSESSHSSSOSSOSSS OS OSHS SOHO S OOP SOSSSEESOSOSOESSOOSOSSOOSS 


Another Little Kino S. 


T a that Nicolas of Monten 
pPforaking the eimplo life. He 
is to follow the examplo of 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria and doff 
the title of “ Prince” for that of 

There have been various descriptions given 
of Montenegro and its people, but “ the 
Hornets’ Nest of Europe” most successfully 
combines their reputation as the descendants 
of brigands and their own claim to be a nation 


of heroes. 
Somebody said that tho modern Montene- 


Certainly the Mon’ ins can claim a 
most heroic descent, for Montenegro is the 
one country in the whole Balkan region that 
the Turks never succeeded in conquering. 
There has never been a mosque in Govarieel, 
Cettinje, they will tell you proudly; for 
although the Turks forced their way into the 
town again and again, they were always 
driven out before they had time to build one. 

Prince (or King) Nicolas is a 
specimen of his race, with the sical 
attributes of a giant. And as often — 
f f n Me when big men rule little kingdoms, his 

grin would be a brigand himself if it were |of governance is highly paternal. 

worth while. They go about fully armed,| A frivolous ‘attaché once remarked that “ 

with rows of pistols and daggers in their |sparrow cannot fall from s roof without the 

belts, and Nico had all his work cut out |Prince issuing an order in council for ite 
this apeind . eee them from provoking | restoration.” 

a war with Austria. . The statement that he knows every one of 

An English lady who visited Montenegro | his subjects by name may be an sxanperaiilh, 
recently explained to a group of schoolboys but it is quite probable that he knows per- 
that English people were very much interested |sonally all those who fought under him in the 

in the Montenegrins, and asked if they knew jlast war. He is caganiel “i his people as a 

why. = . sort of benevolent old r, and Led 

Because we are heroes,” one little chap | always prefer to go ht to him with 
replied promptly. __ {grievances instead of. letting the matter go 
Every male Montenegrin is s hero, and if |through the law courts. 

he isn’t he ought to be; # maxim that Nicolas} He is very careful also of the welfare and 

sought to drive home when, one very hot day, |comfort of the few tourists who visit his 

he met one of his subjects carrying an umbrella. | country, and has established an hotel for their 
om oS ao 8 carry & i ogee 8 | entertainment. 

sunshade ?” he LS indignantly, and,| An Englishman staying in the hotel was 

snatching it away, he broke it ovor the |greatly disturbed stout tbe badness of the 

offender's head. water. He complained that it was unfit to 


production of the best perf 


the | manufacturer’s point of view, 


0000S SO SSO SOSSOSSSOOOOSS OOS OOO OOD 


ed. 
t it for some time,” the dealer 
tful sigh, “ for a pur- 
i for 
a 
but I have not 


h 
seen 


Almost as he spoke the 


On 


pricked up his ears, turned to the newoomer. 
“The price you offered was thirty francs, 

I understand ?”” he said. 
been willing to give forty 


shop. 
for the forty 
The other was 


counted out twenty francs for the dealer, 
pocketed the other twenty, and calm; 
the shop. 


->—o0c<— 

* For hiven'’s sake, don't shoot, Casey ! 
Ye forgot to load yer ” 

i must, Pat! Th’ burd won't 
wait!” 

@eeoe 

SoLDIERLY-LOOKINae Man: =Tve t 
fifteen years of my life in the service my 
country.” 

Low-Browed Individual: “So have I. 


What were you in for?” 


Weeping Willows 


Then, although there are many kinds of while, for 


lows—nearly sixty different varieties can 
be found in the United Kingdom alone—there 


is only one kind which is of use for the 
purpose, the white wwillow—or Salix Alba, to 


Suess. have grown 
heavy, like the other varieties of willow which 
abound by the river-side throughout the 

‘country. i 

The great feature. which di this 
particular brand of willow from its com- 
anions is ita extreme toughness and dura- 
Pitity, combined with the lightness which is 80 
if it is to become a cricket bat which 

wielder. 
fortune to be made by 
locality for 


the fact that at a sale at Sawbridgeworth 


necessary 
will be a credit to its 


drink, but the manager was deaf to his 
grumbling. The Englishman laid his griev- 
ance before Nicolas, who instantly summoned 
- i and ordered an investigation to 


e. 

There was very little difficulty in disco 
the cause of the trouble. The manager 
ham over the’ 


procession 
distance, and 


respect 
the marriage 


here. 

“There are more omnibuses in one 
London thoroughfare,” he 
Paris.” 


Otp Lapy : 
done to your hand ? 

Unemployable : “ Broke my knuckles, mum, 
knockin’ at people’s doors askin’ for .work.” 


> S0c< 
*‘ Poor man 1 What have you ot Peer 


Kind Old Gent: * Now then, little boy, what 
do you mean by hitting that litte girl? Don't 
you know st ss very cruel?” 

Bireet Urchin: “‘Garn! Wot's the row? 
She’s my sweetheart |” 

eeee 

Me. B. Orenam: “I am sorry, doctor, 
ree were unable to attend my supper-part 

t night. It would have done you good.” 

“Thank you! It has already done me good. 
I have just prescribed for three of the gucsts ! " 

eeoese 

Misrezss: “I hope you haven't been 

ing at the door, Anna?” 

Maid: “ Oh, certainly not, madam! And 
besides, I’ve heard all the things you've been 
telling before!” 


o- 


three Pic ago a number of suitable trees 
fetched prices reckoned to come to about seven 
shillings a foot. 

A ny ay tree has been known to fetch 
£40, but about £10 seems to be the usual price, 

a tree so nearly like it that the 
observer can detect no difference 
whatever, but of the coarser grain and heavier 
weight, the price will be about £6. 

at thie means to the successful culti- 
vator becomes even more apparent when it is 
pointed out that in a favourable situation, 
where there is plenty of mud—for it is mud 
rather than water that this variety requires— 
the willow will grow from a sapling to a tree of 
a saleable size within twelve years. 

The saleable size is a tree seventy or eighty 
feet high, so it will be seen that the willow is a 
phenomenally quick grower. The higher it 
shoots up before it ‘* forks” the more valuable 
itis. Butinease you are thinking of going into 
business as a willow-grower it may be pointed 
out at once that you will meet with great 
difficulty in obtaining the young “ eets * to 
plant. The authorities at Kew state that they 
are frequently may 3 asked where they can be 
obtained, but they know of nobody at present 
who is able and willing to supply them in 
quantity, and it is no use ap to the 
ordinary trade firms. 

So it seems as if the cricket bat is doomed to 

‘0 
ither our 
be obliged to have recourse to the inferior 
article. 

OSOSSCSSOSSSSOOOOOOOOOS 
“THERE was a time,” said Oalot, 


who had gone thro a “* when 
ple to say I had more money than 
rains, but they can’t say it now.” 


“Why not?” 


“ Because Tm down to my last shilling 


now.” 
“Well, but you've got the shilling.” 


TO SAVE EXPENSE. 


dear, 


from 


Wife: “I saved them for yos hed 


last summer, darling, you said you always 
to buy flies when you went a- fishing.” 


The sea ie blue. and if you see the blue eea and do not see the ‘September ROYAL you will have the 
bives, tec. Now ready—fourpence. 


Wrek ENDING 
Avo. 26, 1909. 
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| doesn’t, or won't.” He isthe sort of well-born 
, bounder who gives a woman away, who kisses 
, and tells, who, in the language of his class, 


WEEKLY. 


A Chat with 


a) 


Mr. WEEDON GROSSMITH. 


“ Bouncers 


aa 
| SILENCL 
8 


[As an expounder of “‘bounder” parts, 
carticularly of “sympathetic” ‘ bounders,” 
Mr. Weedon Grossmith stands unrivalled on 
our stage, and in Mr. Preedy and the Countess, 
at the Criterion Theatre, Mr. Grossmith as 
Mr Preedy has added yet another to his long 
gallery of inimitable portraits of ‘ bounders.” 
It is a thoroughly delightful play and a per- 
formance which none si miss. ] 

a T seems that I was destined to play 
[> “bounders,” not, we will ope, 
2 from any natural capacity for 

Com these réles, but by the accident of 

She theatrical fate. Anyway, the first 

part I ever p'ayed on the stage was 
that of a ‘‘bounder,” and I have been more 
or iess identified with such parts ever since. 

Incidentally, I may ment.on that nobody 
could have been more surprised than I was at 


finding myselfon thestage. My first love was 
painting, and I daresay 1 should have been & 
painter to-day, but for a change o! studios. 

As a young artist I had a studio in Fitzroy 
Street, and I was doing well, particularly as 4 

rtrait painter, so well indeed that my 
riends advised me to move into a more 
fashionable locality. 


Pursued by Iil-luck. 

I took their advice, and not without reason. 
T had something like £1,500 worth of com- 
missions in hand, and, that being so, I do not 
think I was particularly rash in taking an 
expensive studio in Harley Street. Never- 
jtheless, from that moment everything began 
to go wrong in the most extraordinary manner. 
Sitters fell ill, or for one reason or another were | 
unable to fulfil their engagements; it simply 
rained ill-luck, and before very long I found 
myself in a scrious position. 

I had done a good deal of act’ng as an 
amateur, and my friend Cecil Clay, the 
husband of the talented Rosina Vokes, 
having seen me at one of these amateur 
parton had said to me, half in 


joke, ‘‘ Well, Weedon, if the painting ever 
fails, you come to me and I'll engage you.” 
In my d Iemma I remembcred Clay’s promise, 
sought h'm out, finding him, I remember, 
at a cricket match at [.crd’s, and a night or 
two later I made my aelut at Liverpool, Clay4 
and h’scompany being on the r way to America. 


And, as I have told you, I plaved a 
“ bounder ”—'n fact, two “* bounders,” for I 
appeared as a “bounder”’ in a curtain-raiser | 
entitled Time Will Tell, by Dundas (Car:iver. 


docs things that are “‘ not cricket.” 
Then there is the snobbish ‘‘ bounder”™: the 


' man who apes the manners of a class above 


him, and is always trying to force his way 
into a society which he is not fitted to 
adorn. 


now Lord Burleigh, and then as the heroic; 4 Thing of Beaaty. 


barber in the Tinted Venus. 
Since then I have played a'l sorts of | 
“ bounders,” the one that brought me into , 
rominence being, I should say, P: rey! 
‘arfrement, in Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’ play, | 
Wealth, which was produced at the Haymarket , 
Theatre under Mr. Tree s management. | 


Various Types of “ Bounders.” 


Now, what can I say about “ bounders”’ ? 
A “ bounder ” is not an easy person to define, 


| for there are many different types of him, and 


he is to be found in all classes of societ::. 

For example, as Lord Huntworth 
Lady Huntworth’s Experiment, I portrayed an 
aristocratic *“* bounder,’ a man who for a!l his 
bluc blood and gentle upbringing was an 
‘* out-and-outer.” 

But naturally there is a wide difference 
between the “* bounder”’ of the Lord Huntworth 
type and the common sporting ‘‘ bounder ” 
like Hanbury Hakes in the Guardsman—I 
remember, by Jove, that it cost me a small 
fortune to dress that part, what with expen 
sive coats, jewelled and monogrammed in cach 
button, and so on. 

There is the gentleman “ bounder.” if the 
term may pass, who “ ought to know better, but | 


in | 


Then there is the loud, blustering “‘ bounder,”” 
prevalent in racing circles; he is a familiar 
type. The patronis'ng * bounder’’ is another 
type I have mct and studied, the sort of man 
who when you are introduced to him gives vou 
one finger and says he is, haw, sorry he can’t 
stop, but he has, haw, got to meet his friend 
Lord Somebody, haw ! 

But perhaps my favourite type of “ bounder,” 
from a professional point of view, is the well- 
meaning ‘‘ bounder,”’ who is always getting into 
compromising situations, where he is called 
upon to play the hero. He is a “ thing of 
beauty and a jov for ever”? to me, and in 
Mr. Preedy and the Countess I have a part of 
this type after my own heart. 

Do I study ~ bounders”’ in real life? Yes, 
always and everywhere. Of course, I never 
reproduce a recognisable portrait of anyone I 
have met, for that would be a “ bounderish ” 
thing to do, but I take a little bit from one 
man, a little bit from another. 

It may be a touch of manner in the one 
case, a dress point in the other, and so on, 
until I get a composite portrait of one or other 
of these “* bounders,” who, I must gratefully 
acknowledge, have been very good friends to 
me in my professional career. 


Palate, Pocket, Peace and 


Pleasure 


ARE WELL LOOKED AFTER WHEN 


TY é 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Gocoa. 


is on the table. Childhood and Old Age, 
Middle Age and Strenuous Youth, benefit 
from its daily use. Its easy assimilation 
is a great point of merit. Told by the 
Taste. There’s Health in every Cup. 


FRY’S COCOAS & CHOCOLATES 


‘* Have Won More Awards Than Any 
Others.”’ 


SWIMMING 


By MONTAGUE A. HOLBEIN. 
well-known Channel Swinimer. 
With Mlustrations. 


Cloth, Price 18.; Post Free, 1s. 2d. 
The Contents Include : 

Floating—Breast Stroke—Swimming on the Back 
—Sea Swimming—The Over- 
hand Stroke—Treading Water 
—Under Water Swimming— 
Swimming like a Dog—Plung- 
ing and Diving—Training— 
Life Saving, etc. 


STEWED 


PLUM 


A PERFECT DISH. 


~ Wholesome and Healthful 
SY for Everybody. 


Y 


The 


SEN 


NON 


This handbook may be ordered 
through your Bookseller, or wil; 
be forwarded post free fur 1/2 by 


A. F. SOWTER, 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C; 
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MORTIFYING. 


Ir was in a very tearful state 
that Mrs. Banks came homo 
from a call one day. She lost 
no time in beginning her explanation. ‘“ Tom,” she said 
to her husband, ‘‘I am so mortified I don’t know what 
to do.” 

“ What's the matter 

“T have beon callin 
husband, Major Smit 
to-day, to my horror, 
Major is his first name.” 

“ Why, certainly. I always 
so mortifving about it?” 

“ Nothing,” said Mrs, Banks, with a groan, ‘“‘ only that 
I've been calling him ‘ Major’ every time I've met him 
for the last six months.” 

o>—0Cc< 

“Tg collection for the heathen last Sunday,” said a 
winister, “‘ was very gratifying. We got a dozen shirt 
buttons. If the congregation will kindly put a few shirts 
in the plate this morning to go w ith them, no more can 
be expected of them.” 

>_SOC 

Horet Proprietor : “ Sir, you cannot leave this hotel 
until you pay your bill.” 

Mr. 0. A. Lott: ‘Ah, at last I have found @ man 
generous enough to grant me the one thing I 
have always desired—a permanent home.” 


_—_OCoX 


“ Do you raise anything worth whils in your 

arden?” said the visitor from the city. 

““T ghould say so,” answered Mr. Cresslots ; 
“it's the best {place for fishing worms in the 
sntire village.” 

>_—_0Cc 


MEET HER HALF WAY. 

Tig fair young thing drifted into the 
furniture shop like a motor-bus in wet weather. 

‘An attendant stepped forward witha winning 
smile. 

““T_er—want—er—a—er— sofa,” sie mut- 
tered coyly. 

“ Excuse me, miss,” asked the wiso young 
man, “ but have you a swecthcart ?”” 

She blushed red and yet more red, and nodcel 
violently. 

ee aid is he bashful ? ” 

“Yes,” she replied, stirred at the recollection 
of her wrongs ; “and he sits right at the other 
end of the sofa from me.”’ 

“ Ah, indeed! Well, here is the very thing 


2”? asked Mr. Banks. 


2? Well, I have just learnt 
that Major isn’t his title at all. 


for you.” 
“"That? It's broken, surely! Why is it 
shaped like the letter ‘V’?” 

“That is our speciality. We call it the 
‘Cupid Slide’ sofa. Try one. That young 
man will no longer te able to sit at the opposite 
end. He'll meet you half-way.” 

She bought one on condition it was to be 
delivered before 8 p.m. tha! evening. 


> OC 


Oxtp Lapy (rather deaf):, “‘ Are you any 
relation to a Mr. Green?” 

Green: “I am Mr. Green.” 

Old Lady: “Ah! Then that explains the 
extraordinary resemblance.” 


_—_0ocC 


on Mrs. Smith. You know her| po you know, when she called I never offered her ® 


knew that. What is thero | she brought a folding camp-stool with her!” 


Mistress: “ Why, Moly, w at on earth are you doing with the broken 


dishes on the shelf?” 
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~) UP AND DOWN. 
A story is told of a French. 
man who was very anxious to 
; see an American business man 
at his home. The first morning when he called at the 
house the maid replied to his query : 
“The master is not down yet,” meaning downstairs. 
a following morning he called again, and was mot 
with : 
“The master is not up yet,” meaning that he had not 
yet arisen from his bed. 
The Frenchman, looking at her with doubtful eys 
paused for a few seconds. _ 
“ Ket ces very deef’cult, but eef ze mademoiselle will 
tell me when ze master will be neither up nor down, but 
in ze middle, zen I vill call at zat time.” 


ooo 
“JT am very sorry to hear, Captain Salter, that your 
wife left you so unceremoniously.” . 


“My mistake, sir. 1 took her fora mate and she proved 
to be a skipper.” 


uips,.dJesllel 


INDEPENDENT. 


Mrs. Susvrss: ‘Do you still receive that dreadful 
Mrs. Comealwaas at your ‘ At Homes ie 

Mrs. Tiptop: “ Impossible to get her to take a hint. 
chair.” 

Mrs. Suburbs : 

Mrs. Tiptop : “ Result? Why, the next time she came 


“ And what was the result ?” 


H >—_0c 


SMOKING THE GLASS. 


Munrpuy broke up a large bottle, and afterwards he 
| pulled out his pipe, began filling it with the glass, and 
| finally tried to smoke it. 
| His wife seeing him, asked him what he was doing, 
' and he replied. “ Dooley ‘ould me that if Oi smoked 
| a piece of glass Oi cud sce th’ spots on the sun. Oi aither 

haven't th’ roight koind av glass, or else he’s makin’ a 


OC 


Proresson (coming home late): “ Drat it! There 


fool o’ me.” was something I wanted to do. What on earth was it ?"’ 
>_OC (After passer about it a an hour): ‘ Aha! now I 
know—I wanted to go to a 
OBEYING INSTRUCTIONS. . 


COC 


Ve > 


YAY Browneicce (to waitress, who has met him with a 


1 ye vere * . 

‘ ys newspaper): “ Ain't yer got nothink comic? [ likes 

A ey ’ave somethink funny to look at while I’m a-heating.”’ > 
Waitress : ‘‘ There’s a looking-glass straight in front of 


the end table, sir!” 
>——_0oco 


DIDN’T AFFECT H M. 


Tue minister of a large parish had for some time heen 
much troubled by the scandalous gossip that seemed to 
be occupying the minds of a portion of his flock, and, 
after exercising a grea’ amount of tact and perseverance, 
at last succeeded in running to earth the originator of 
most of the settlement’s society slander. 

The guilty one was & regular attendant at the school 
house services, and the minister knew that should he tako 
him to task personally and individually he would inevital:!y 
lose a sheep—albeit a black one ; so he decided to sermoniss 


$y,” 
y/ 


him. 

Accordingly, a special discourse was prepared cn’, 
the following Sunday afternoon, liters lly 
hurled at the offending member as he sat ona 
desk in the corner of the school-room. 

Everybody present appeared to fully 
appreciate the situation, and, at the close of the 
service, departed quictly and thoughtfelly for 
home. 

All except the black shoep, who remarked to 
the minister: ‘‘ That wer’ a fine sermon, sit; 
I'll bet that hit some on ’em pretty hard.” 

>_—_ OC 
- Sune (waxing sentimental): ‘ What 
beautiful thing is the soul, Algernon ! + 

He (unromantic): “ By Jove! yes; and if 
we're having soles for supper, let us hurry in to 
them, for it’s chilly out here in the moon ight.” 

~_—_OCco 

“ Janes, as I passed the servants’ hall to- 
day I saw you kiss one of the maids.” 

Yes, my lady—when would that have Lecn, 
my lady ?”” 

“ About four o'clock.” 

“Oh, yes, my lady—that would have been 


Molly: “Shure, mum, ye tould me I was to replace ivery one I " ii 

“Twas sorry to hear, Brown, that you have broke?” . Pl y ‘one Jane, my lady. > 

failed in business.” — = _ ees | Jones: ‘ Why on earth do you offer such 
“Yes, I struggled hard, but! lost every thing a large rewerd for the return of that horri, 

save my honour, thank goo-Iness, and the property I NEARLY TY¥ ELVE. | yapping, snapping cur?” 

was wise enough to settle on my wife when I found! Tyey were s1ying good-night at the gate. It was all | Brown: “ To please my wife.” 


myself getting into trouble.” 
>_—_OC 


“ Witt you take something to drink ?” 
“ With pleasure.” 


The peloarey was taken, and the sitter said: “ But 
what about that little invitation ? om | 
“Oh, sir, that is just a trade ruse of mine to give a | 


natural and interested expression to the face.” 
COC 


AS RIGHT AS A BIRD. 


Sur was willing, and although she could not be 
described as graceful. still Mrs. Balhamhill, knowing 
the difficulty of obtaining servants, thought that a small 
draw back. 

And after a month's training Bridget had improved 
so much that Mrs. Belhamhill thought she might venture 
to give a little dinner party. For the first two courscs 
all went well. 

Bridget refrained from speech, and looked as pretty 
as a young Irish girl can. But in taking the fish down- 
stairs her foot slipped, there was a scries of bumps and 
crashes, and all the guests did their best to look as if they 
thought nothing unusual was happening. 

There was a dead silence 
the descent was completed, and no one lost a word of the 
rich Irish brogue which floated up to the dining-room : 
“Did you hear me, mum * ” ghe criod. ‘‘ Arrah, I fell 
a way downstairs and landed on me feet loike a 

{ ’ 


Gentle reader! never let it be said that you dropped from a hole in your waistcoat pocket 
provided some poor 


in the room, however, when | 


Kiddy with a holiday ! 


“But such oa large reward will be sure to bring him 
back.” 
“ Oh, no, it won't. 


so romantic. He was ardent ; she was coy. 
His voire rose gently on the still night. 


“ Just one!” he pleaded, in @ stentorian whisper. He's dead. I drowned him myself.” 


ee te ee a ; 3 >coce 
sero was the sound of a window being softly opened. 
Then cnother voice—her fathor's—broke the silence THE HELK, THE HELEPHANT, HAND 
“No, young man,” remarked this second voice, “it THE ’AY. . 
is not just one. But as it is nearly midnight, hado't | Jimmy is one of the most enthusiastic members of Lis 


viet; but when 


Sunday school. He is usually very 
many membe:s 


you better go home 
soon after he joined, a storm preven 


just the samo ?” 


_fCOCe of his class from coming to take their parts ae Icnz- 
; planned entertainment, Jimmy could not endure in 
DIPLOMACY, silence the distress of his teacher. 


“Hi can speak a piece,” he said, bashfully. 

“Qh, can you? What is it about ?” 

“Bout the beasts that went with Noah.” 

“Well,” said the distracted teacher, ‘I haven't time 
to hear it now ; but I think it ought to help fillup. Thank 
you, Jimmy.” 

When Jimmy's name was called, the small man moun‘ed 
| the platform, pub his hands in his pockets, ond proudly 
and loudly spouted the following :— 

“The helk and the helephant hentered the Hark 

When the helements hopened the ball, oa 

The helk hasked the helephant, ‘ yhat’s to heat?" © 
Said the helephant, ‘’Ay is hall.’ 

The helk hand the helephant hate the ’ay, 
Said the helk with a heloquent sigh, 

‘ Hi ope you are ’appy this orrible day ?’ 
And the helephant hanswered, ‘ Haye.” 


Wuew Grandma Snapper called at Ivy Dene, Mr. 
Poppett crept upstairs and left his wife to face the dragon. 

It was necessary that the dragon should be faced, 
for, if treated carefully, she vould leave the Poppetts 
something like £3,0C0. 

After two hours Poppett decided that the coast would 
be clear, and, poking his head in the drawing-room, he 


id : 

“Phat old she-cat gone, I suppose ?” 

“TPe cld cat 2” answere'l his wife. 

I sent it to the C2‘s’ 
morning.” 

Now the Poppetts had never possessed a cat in their 
lives; and Mr. Poppett was just about to make some 
| remark, wken he noticed in a dark corner—Grandma 
| Snapper. 
| They got the £3,000. 


“Oh, yes, dear, 
Home in o besket first thing this 


the ninepence which would have 


Send along the coins now, and get thie horrible uncertainty off your mind. 
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A FACT 


Everyone is familiar with those many well-meaning people who are for ever trying some- 

thing new for the good of their health, faddists they are generally and truly called. Also 

we are acquainted with those who have no real trouble of the kind, for many people are 

unboubtedly faddists in the matter of health and sickness. They are for ever experiment- 

ing with this and with that. There can always be found someone to recommend any pre- 

paration having an appearance of novelty with a fanciful name. But for genuine sufferers 
serious efforts to cure real ailments are 


NOT A FAD 


—a medicine may be recommemed that has stood the severest test of time and experience, 
has achieved marvellous results, and whose beneficial effects can be vouched for by 
thousands of persons in every part of the world. BEECHAM’S PILLS are known to be 
a sure cure for Indigestion, Constipation, and Biliousness, and it may be accepted as a fact 
that for all troubles connected with the organs concerned, there is no remedy like 


BEECMAMS 
BISCUITS 


are unusually good at any 
time—but specially so with 
afternoon teas, ices, etc. 
Delicately crisped with a 
flavour that captures your 
fancy from the first. 


Nicer than most but they 
cost no more. 


DON’T SNEEZE. 
DR. MACKENZIE’S 


CATARRH CURE 


In the same way that 
: the resilience of the 
gui are [ice prevents joing 
Headache, Neurnigis in the when ; motoring, so 
| a'sptcinc on inruuenza. |I Joes Redfern’s Navy 
Rubber Heel when 

walking, 


lores, 
Price 1/-or post free in U.K.14 stamps 
MACKENZIE’S Cure Dcpot, READING. 
ns 
From Boot Repairers Everywhere. 
Write for Boklet. Redfern's kubber Works, Hyde 


Headache 


CURED If 10 
MINUTES, 


One Kaputine cures 
in ten minutes the 
mest violent Head- 
ache or Neuralgia. 
We want to prove 
this sate and reliable 
medicine to every 
and in 


aS 
) 5 H Pashi 
send you two free B S t Write for Fashion 
simple doses oys ul § cuare ow Saar 
i for 4 tf 3/. and th! 2 
Reaputine by return emia Write "ua for anything tor persona or 
Write to 


. ’ C. H. KAPUTINE, 
They're Peek Frean’s Kepuine worw,| LAKEAKODAK witnyou | 
: kefleld. R s 
fiealies EHD An pour Hous’ Aeris = Prices J S 
Chemists and Stores NO DARKROOM NEEDED. ” = 
ony where. Faceete Full particulars in the Kodak Book, free. 
ot yes 4 KODAK, Ltd., 57, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
amples a 


longer leisure to enjoy 
them. Do you not? 


's 


; ¢ , = & 7 
PS: Yds Ue 4 LEW 2-= ag 
USE <S A ¢ ‘4 fi 7 , . oo i 3 = 


/SUNLIGHT 
| =§=SOAP 


ft will bring you leisure :—give you 


pleasure:—preserve your clothes. Sf Ufa 
ante, LU A os 

AE a WA eS 

LEVER BROTHERS LTD., PORT SUNLIGHT, pel! iy id pie Min ' 


The name Lever on Soap is a guarantee of purity and excellence, 


EW. 


. 
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DAINTY 
DISHES. 


Invalid’s Sponge Pudding. 

Butter a breakfast cup, break into it a 
penny sponge cako. Beat up an egg with 
a gill of milk, and pour over. | Stand for 
twenty minutes. Then cover with greased 
paper, and steam gently till the custard is 
set. Turnout, and, if liked, serve with jam 
or stewed fruit. 

Potato Mould 

Is nice with cold meat. Mash about one 
pound or one pound and a quarter of 
potatoes, add to it a well-beaten egg, two 
ounces of butter, pepper, salt, and grated 
nutmeg totaste. Stir ina little chopped 

reley. Shape it nicely on a fireproof 
ish, score it with a fork, and put into the 
oven to brown. 
Breton Prench Beans. 

Shred the beans and cut them cress- 

Boil till tender 


ERHA 


and drain well. 
or two (according to the quantity of 
beans) in a saucepan, dred 
flour, then add the beans, shaking them 
well, so that they do not colour. Add 
white pepper and salt, and serve very hot. 
Bird's Nest Pudding 

Js suited to this season, when almost 
every kind of stewed fruit is to be had. 
Put half a teacupful of rice into one int 
of milk, and cook it slowly till the milk is 
absorbed. Sweeten and flavour it, and 
then form it into the sbape of a bird's 
nest on the dish. Stick it with blanched 
and split almonds, and fill the centre with 
any stewed fruit in season. 
Blackberry Jelly 

Is delicious, and you are wise to secure 
a recipe in good time. 
fruit into a preserving pan, with a little 
water to prevent its burning, When it is| woman in many 
soft enough to extract the juice, squeeze | her on different 
it through a cloth. Measure the juice) that he cannot 
and put it on to boil. Add one 
sugar to every pint of juice. 


wom 


ring to| He loves her 


the boil, and boil fast for twenty minutes. | womanly influence, but he loathes her 


Pour into pots and cover at once. 
to WELSH GIRL.) 
Seed Buns. 


(Reply | dominance. 


Mix one teaspoonful of baking powder | not assume that 


‘with one pound of flour, rub into it u| scorn of all masculine assistance, and then 
quarter of a pound of good bid. ie then | tell a man, woman-like, that his chivalry 


add one ounce of carraway seeds, and an| jg dead / 
ounce and bulf of chopped candied peel, 
one teaspoonful of grated lemon rind, and a 
quarter of a pound of caster sugar. 
into a stiff dough with two ezgs and a 
little milk. Place in small lumps on a 
greased baking tin, and bake for fifteen 
minutes in a quick oven. 
Spanish Mackerel. 

Mackerel is p'entiful and cheap now, 
therefore make the most of it. Try this 


after a meal. 


Nuts should 


sweet in a man’s eyes as & 
perfectly womanly women. 
Now a perfectly womanly 


ledge 
have the misfortune to be a mere female, 
and know that, even though imitation is the 
sincerest form of flattery, with man as & 
model, few things interest a man less than 
parodies of his sex. 
He may pote admire the woman who 
lectures, who tal 
who writes a book ; nevertheless, it is the 
woman who doesn’t think it beneath her 
dignity to be wholly feminine, and who 
esses the thousand charming little 
foibles and inconsistencies of her sex who 
fascinates him most. 
Put the unstalked Ne Admicatiee a. 
A man willingly sacrifices himself for a 


und of | yirtues she has borrowed from his sex. 


The truly womanly woman is she who 
knows her natural limitations, and who does 


Make OOO OOOO EELR ALAA LALLA LLLP LLL LIL IID GG LLL L LILI II ILI IA GIA 


Fruit is far more useful taken before than | 


under ten years of age, as they are very 


- Conducted by [sSbeh.”” 
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y Adorable 


The Woman who is Really Loved. 


She does not refuse to have her parcels 
carried, does not express her objection to 
pretty speeches, neither does she give aman 
a curt refusal who has had the politeness to 
offer his seat in a public conveyance. 

No man admires the woman who affects 
a manly gait, insists on dispensing with the 
little ceremonious attentions men are ever 
ready to offer a girl, who smokes at random, 
affects a masculine tone of voice, patronises 
men’s collars, the cut of their coats, and who 
boasts that she is perfectly capable of 
walking through a lonely churchyard at 
midnight, unaccompanied by even so much 
as a dog! 

She is rarely popular. Though voted a 
good fellow a man fights shy of her. for what 

ible attraction for a man could there be 
in knowing that as his wife she would be 
likely to criticise his courage should 
burglars make their appearance, and is it 
likely that that type of woman would ever 
— herself to seek for his protec- 
tion 


Men Like to be 
Thought Manly. 


And there lies one of the secrets of 
appealing to a man’s heart through adorable 
womanliness. A man likes, above all 
things, to have constant references made to 
his manliness, his powers of protecting 
a woman if need be, and wise is the woman 
who does not deprive him of this satisfac- 
tion ! 

Even though a woman may be perfectly 
well able to take care of herself, she must 
not allow him to think so. 

She should let him be always under the 
impression that she is the clinging vine and 
he the oak few men can resist 
this, and the woman who gives out by her 
attitude that she is thankful he is able to 
protect her against such terrifying things as 
rats, mice, burglars, and fighting dogs, need 
never fear the interference of “ other 
women.” 

And she who makes constant appeals to 
a man’s protection will surely be rewarded 
by hearing him one day say that she had 
better be under his protection for ever ! 


Next week : “How to Deal with Man’s Conceit.” 


Salt, 


to frying 


Can 


PS there is nothing half so blanket. 


an must willingly acknow- 
that she happens to 


politics like an expert, io 


Beeties 
Can 
Sprinkle 


ways, he will often worship 
occasicn3, but it is natural 
be expected to admire the 


sweet, tactful, and gentle, 


possible, 


air of independence, a total 
Are 


Another 
(Reply to 


HINTS FOR MOTHERS. 


A rug on the floor is the best place for 
young children to play, as rolling and 
icking about strengthens the whole of 
not be given to children | their body. 


a 
metal can be speedily removed b; 
rubbing with liquid ammonia on a cloth,” 
Bottled Fruits and Jam 

Should be stored in the dark. A dry 
cupboard is the best for them. 


they will speedily vanish. 
DisGUSTED.) 
To Glaze a Tart, 

Dissolve a teaspoonful of sugar in 
two of milk, and brush the pastry with 
the mixture. Thie is quite as efficacious 
and much cheaper than an egg. 

Black Stockings 

Turn green from being ironed. In- 

stead, have yours mangled, or, if this is not 


HINTS FOR 
THE HOME. 


Scattered under cake tins in the oven 
will prevent their burning. 
Muslin Window Curtains 

Can be made noninflammable if alum 
be dissolved in the Just rinsing water. 
Greasy Plates 

Are much more easily washed if first 
wiped with soft paper. I 


his a'so applies 
pans. 


Pads for Stair Carpets 


be made from pieces of old 
Lay them perfectly smooth 


under the carpet. 
For Corns. 

The milky juice of a dandelion stalk if 
applied will often give relief, and cuuse 
the corn to disappear. 

Any Candle 

Can be made self-fitting if the end ba 
dipped for a few seconds into hot water 
before fixing it in the candlestick. 

Wax Candies 


so little used in summer that 


they are apt to become dirty. Clean them 
by pabbing with a flannel moistened with 
methylate 


spirit. 
be got rid of quite easily. 


their haunts with borax, and 
(Reply to 


fold them flat, as if for ironing, 


and roll up tightly. (Reply to MaRianneE.) 
worms in Purniture 


hard to get rid of. Paint the 


part affected with naphtha several times. 


method is to touch the ho‘es with 


a fine knitting needle dipped in paratia. 


F. P.) 


Por the Sink, 
Which needs special care at this 
season, there is no better cleanser than two 
allons of Lacie ieee in which has been 
issolved two ta 
two teaspoonfuls of rock ammonia. 
To Store Furs. 


Jespoonfuls of soda and 


: : : : : ‘ : Lnever have any trouble with mine. 
recipe: Fillet two mackerel and cut each | difficult to digest. If a child has a distaste for the milk and isli 
fillet in two. Pepper and salt them, and egg prescribed for it by the doctor, dash a I une ee of jena ee earn 
ueeze a few drops of lemon juice over. The habit of climbing is most useful to| little vanilla into it, and the child will be eo 5 ditch I out 8 t th er 
‘ave some Slices of raw tomato, arrange | children of both sexes, as it. gives them | better able to overcome its dislike. of paraffin which I put amonge” © ima 


them alternately with the fillets in a 
‘easel tin, pour over a little stock made 

toni tbe fieh bones, cover with greased 

paper, and hake in a quick oven for twenty 

minutes. Arrange on a hot dish, thicken 

- colour the gravy, and pour over the 
sh. 

Mock Gzme. 

Take two slices of beefsteak about 
balf an inch thick. Lay some raw bacon 
on each, dredge with flour, roll up and 
skewer it. Melt some dripping in a stew- 

n, and fry the rolls in it till nicely 
Feoaned, then udd a chopped onion, 
halfa teaspoonful of grated lemon rind, one 
teaspoonful of capers, one wine- lassful of 
vinegur, and the same of stock. Cover 
and stew very gently for two houra. Put 
the meat on a hot dish. Strain the gravy, 
thicken and colour it; stir in a table- 
spoonful of red currant jelly, season with 
pore and ealt, and pour over. Serve 
with a nice dish of French beans. 

bbit Stewed in il 
‘aia Is é very saltcate dink. After clean- 
ing a young rabbit, soak it in warm water 
for an hour, then dry it, and cut it in 
joints. Put it in a stewpan with half a 
int of milk, a small onion, a little bit of 
mace, salt and white pepper, and let it stew 

tly for forty minutes. Then take out 
tis rabbit, add half an ounce of butter 
worked into half an ounce of flour, and 
stir till the sauce boils. Pour over the 
rabbit. Garnish with slices of lemon 
and a few rashers of bacon. (Reply to 
Nurse A.) 


to stuff their 


not be allowed 


Do not force 


be no possible 


doubt arise. 


to dash off and 


running 


If you have the September ROYA 


nerve and courage. 


No day should pass but what boys and irritating habit. T! J 
girls should enjoy a thoroughly noisy game, loses its respect for its parent and is inclined 
whether indoors or out. 


Many ao slight childish indisposition is] °° d be all 
aggravated by the tendency mothers have within certain limits, of course: They 


remedy for all ills. 


Little girls aro very fond of climbing, and 
should there happen to be trees within Pc f 
reach, there is no reason why they should appetites is not always wise. 


much as their brothers. 


expressed a genuine dislike for. 


child should take what it considers distaste- 
ful food, for if eaten indigestion will no 


For half-an-hour 
children should be encouraged to rest| mouthful thoroughly, as the saliva which is 
quietly, and, however great their inclination | mixed with the food renders it easy to 


must be tauglit to restrain themselves while 
their food is allow to settle. 


Children of both sexes if in good health | Compare the child of the streets who is 
are equally fond of noisy. rough games. self-reliant and the boy who is kept pretty 
and shouting, and antics of all much at home with his mothers and sisters, 
kinds which tend to strengthen their| who becomes flabby because he has not been 
muscular systems. to develop their lungs, sufficiently buffeted about to develop his 
and improve their blood supply. 


Never bribe a child to cease from an (Reply to 


The child thus dealt with 


to make a slave of her eventually. 


Boys should be allowed personal liberty, 


children with food as a|should be encouraged and allowed to share 
the common sports of boys of their own 
age. 


To endeavour to stimulate children’s 
always If they have 
to indulge in it equally as not good appetites it is an indication that| squeeze 

there is something wrong, and the cause} Then rin 
should be discovered and remedied: 


a child to eat what it has 
There can 
good in insisting that the 


The value of fruit as an article of diet for 
children is largely underrated by most 
English mothers, though they have no 
objection to dosing them with all kinds of 


medicines more or less noxious: fire half 


and one 
till it is 
int of 


Slow eating should be encouraged in 


after each meal | children, who must be taught to bite each 


continue their games, they | swallow and helps in its digestion: Cut 
M 
in a jar 


To keep a boy tied to his mother’s ape 
ism. | water. 


strings is conducive to mollycodd 


balls an 


grit and vigour: ANSELL, 


L MAGAZINE (row ready—fourpence) with you at the seasi 
want to look at the niggers. 


silver sand to make it stiff. 1 
add a level teaspoonful of rock ammou'? 
(powdered) to every half pound of soap: 
As the soap gets cool and stiff, make int? 


no moth has ever come near my fia. 


Tue Mors.) 


To Preserve Green Peas. 
To eve 
a pint of salt. 
dish all night. 
the sult and peas, cork and seal, and store 
the bottles on their sides. When required 
for use soak the peas for twelve hours, au 
cook them in the usual way. 
To Clean a Sponge 
I think there is nothing better than 
household ammonia. Put two teaspoon: 
fuls into one quart of hot water, and 


quart of shelled allow 
Mix well, and leave on 4 
Next day fill bottles with 


the sponge thoroughly in it. 
se in clear water several times. 


Ammonia is such a complete grease 
eradicator that it is invaluable in this way. 
Browning for Soups. . 
Place a very small lump of dripping 
in a frying pan, and stir into it over the 


a pound of coarse brown sugar 
tablespoonful of salt. Stir well 
a dark brown, then add half a 


boiling water, and boil it well. 


ottle for use. (Reply to Economy, 
Wimbledon.) 
Scouring Soap. 


up some yellow soap and put it 
stood in a saucepan of boiling 
When melted stir in sufficient 
Weigh it and 


d store for use. (Reply (0 


Zululand.) 


de, you will not 
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[N further proof of our claim that clients make frequent profits, we now give particulars of payments made tc 
half-a-dozen clients. Every single cheque paid through their bankers can be seen at these offices. 
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ONE CLIENT WITH £6 MAKES £5609. ; 
5 a ¥ 
Cheques. Amount. Cheques. Amount. Cheques. Amount. Cheques. Amount. 4 
C 21,180 - £10 O O| Beght for. £878 12 6) Bght for. £2, 980 7 4/|Beght for. £3,646 14 16 w 
(21897 - 1310 0 4605 - 7200 6,371 24 0 0 6,691 - 20210 0 be! 
C 42838 - 100 0 4690 - 141 0 0 6,439 - 810 0 6,745 - 7515 0 ay 
5B4 0; 726 47609 - 72 0 0 6472 - 12 0 0 7,198 - 9 0 0 it04 
1713 - 5 5 0 5177 - 500 0 0 8,089; 45 0 0 7,256 = - 16 0 0 is 
2469 - 8 0 0 2,849 = i- 12 3 2 8201 - 175 00 6,044 - 7510 6 
2494 8 - 8 0 0 5,261 - 250 0 0O 8216 - 726 7,034 - 2210 O 
2818 - 26 0 O 2,880 - 35 7 0 7,716 89 14 0O 9274 - 15217 § 
3,083 - 9615 0 5,346 - 250 0 0 7,963 - 36 6 O 9,565 - 92 8 9 
3,670 - 24 0 0 7,070 - 54 0 0 7,468 - 22 0 0 10,336 - 331 7 0 
3692 - 64 0 0 9,185 - 125 5 0 7,516 - 44 00 10,745 - 121 4 6° 
3,786 - 12410 0 5507 - 242 4 8 7,563 = - 10 0 O 10,901 - 6910 0 
3,845 = - 30 0 O 5,554 - 124 0 0 7,587 - 2110 O 11,280 = 7613 6 
3,974 - 106 0 O 5,608 - 192 0 0 7,635 5215 O 11,331 - 13 4 6 
4,024 - 60 0 0 6,257 - 1215 0 6591 - 8810 0O 11,665 - 643 0 0 . 
4072 -”* 800 6,305 - 19 0 O 6,650 =—s- 30 0 O 11,919 - 61 010 
4168 - 27710 0 ee 
Car.forwd £878 12 6| Car. forwd £2,980 7 4/| Car. forw’d £3,646 14 10 Total £5,609 6 8 
FIVE OTHER CLIENTS STARTING WITH £6 MIAKE £2,996, 
C.G.B.’s A/c. R.J.C.’s A/c. R.A.S.’s A/c. H.V.’s A/c 
Cheques. Initials. Amonnt. Cheques. Initials. Amount. Cheques. Initials. Amount. Cheques. Initials. Amount. 
1300C.G.B. - - 810 9 3] 508 RJ.c - «+ 810 O O | C20,905 RAS. - - $616 4 | 5,854 Hy, - - $1210 0 
1,478 ” sa 7” 35 0 0 1,951 ” = s 23 15 6 22,212 ” = = 26 5 0 5,977 ” = = 9 0 0 
2,274 ” ad ‘2 24 0 0 2,464 ” - - 8 10 0 677 ” aa = 6 0 0 7,471 ” os = 24 0 0 
2699, - - 2010 O| 3,084 _,, - - 145 0 833 , - - 2710 0} 7,509 ,, - - 1400 
2,738, - - 12 0 O| 3,988 _,, - - 910 0 403 - - 4210 0O/| 7,729 ,, - - 7 00 
3,057, _ = 7 8 | 4,129 _,, - . 2715 0 1,164 ,, - - 60 O O/}| 8,333 ,, a - 2112 3 
3419, - - 1210 0} 5,443, - - 1350 1553 » - - 216 810/ 8356 ,, - - 1513 9 
3809, - - 55 0 | 5,581 __—s, - - 650 1,771 , - - 59 6 9| 8472 ,, - - 1210 0 
4494, - - 15710 0} 6,049 _,, - - 3700 3129 , - - 60 0 O| 8671 ,, - - 1124 
4568, - - 8315 QO} 6,198, - - 11815 0 7,728 yy - - 40 0 O| 8693 , - - 2010 0 
4,682, - - 40 0 0O| 7,163, - - 3000 7,864 , - - 14 7 6| 8720 ,, - - 315 0 
5463, - - 100 O 0| 7,351 ,, - - 112 00 8119 , - - 23 2 O|! 8881 ,, - - 2000 
6427, - - 69 7 6/| 7,685 _,, - - 225 6 8610 , - - 4710 0} 8902 ,, - - 10.00 
506, - - 6710 OQ | 7,723 _,, - - 25 0 0 8,668 ,, - - 25 O O} 8,966 ,, - - 1117 10 
6627, - - 60 0 Q| 8,237 _,, - - 17 0 0 8901 , - - 107 9 2/9015 ,, - 1400 
B,712 ” = = 67 10 0 8,348 ” - = 79 10 0 8,937 ” = = 12 10 0 9,106 ” ag = 8 0 0 
eee ct eee Te eet 
3 = + 65 0 0/350 5, = 815 0 A Ore fae 
5,581, - - MW. - - 
Sel] OE S/o pags oma TBs 8 8 
" - 8866 =, - - 2400 
5,443 - - 13 5 0 Zs] 9114 i. . - 960 0 
£94413 5 £936 2 8 259310 7 £279 00 . 


a VERY SINGLE CHEQUE 
ECORDED ABOVE CAN BE 
SEEN AT THESE OFFICES. 


Ye will send a List of upwards 

" 10,000 other Cheques to 

tyone filling up, cutting out, 

id sending in the Coupon 
Opposite. - 


Telephone—712 London Wall. aPrEOorarL TRIAL COUYowm. Telograms—" Natsharex, London.” 
THE NATIONAL SHARE EXCHANGE, 
Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 

Please forward mea list of 10,500 other cheques, together with fuli particulars of hcw six clients 


P.W. 
64 made on an average nearly OA; 500 each, and others nearly €235,000 beiwecn them. 


(Re Mr, eM TA, vor Mins) 
ADDRESS IN FULL... 


I sHoutp like to call the special attention of my readers 

to an event in the publishing world 
Nearest the which I think will interest them—the 
South Pole. first appearance of Lieutenant Shackle- 

ton’s own story of his historic dash to 
the Antarctic. “ Nearest the South Pole,” is the title he 
gives to the wonderful narrative which commences in 
the September No. of Pearson’s Magazine, and it will be 
found the most stirring story of adventure and endurance 
ever written. It should be remembered that this is the 
first and only account of his antarctic journey that 
Lieutenant Shackleton will write before the publication of 
his book, and, besides containing a mass of information 
and details hitherto unpublished, it will be illustrated 
with a large number of the wondorful photographs taken 
on the expedition, and also by sketches prepared under 
Lieutenant Shackleton’s personal direction illustrating the 
most stirring adventures, I recommend readers to secure 
the September No. of Pearson's Magazine at once, and also 
to order the succeeding numbers, in which Lieutenant 
Shackleton’s story will be continued. 


As there is a still further increase in the entries this week, 
it is plain that “ Lost Words” hascome 
to stay. It is a simple yet interesting 
type of competition, easily understood 
at a glance, and involving no undue 
mental labour, while still requiring the exercise of ingenuity 
and originality of idea. The fact that the arrangement 
of the coupon can be carried in the head while you are out 
walking or enjoying the holiday delights of the open air, is 
no doubt one of the reasons why ‘‘ Lost Words ”’ is every 
week attracting additional competitors. 


Going Up. 


R. H.S. H. and a friend have been arguing on the following 
uestion. If one dropped a penny in 
e deepest part of the ocean would it 
reach the bottom? “ My friend,” says 
tho writer, “argues that very deep 
in the ocean the water has a density as great as cast iron, 
anil that a penny would not penetrate it. I say it would. 
Which of us is right ? ”—— 

I think you are the lucky man, R. H. S. H. Notwith- 
stcnding the terrific pressure exercised by the weight of the 
water above, the density of the sea, even at its deepest 
point, would not be sufficient to prevent a modest brown 
from eventually settling upon the ocean's bed. Of course, 
anything hollow would be squashed flat some time before 
it reached these depths. 


“Drop Us 
a Copper.” 


Hl. G. is a six-year-old youngster with evidently an 
ingeniovs turn of mind. His father 
writes that having one day given him 
a number of letters to stamp, he found 
the boy reversing the usual process and 
licking the envelopes! The youngster’s explanation was 
that by-doing that he avoided getting “the nasty gum 
on his mouth.” —— 

This shows what creatures of habit we most of us are. 
We gencrally put the back of the stamp on our tongue 
when it would be just as easy and far more pleasant to 
follow H. G.’s example and moisten the envelope-cdge 
that way. By the way, a German bacteriologist lately 
pointed out that there is a germ which prefers gummed 
surfaces to any other kind of habitat, and that several 
billions of him can be accommodated within the area of a 
harmless-looking postage-stamp. So that this six-year- 
old's improved method of stamp-fixing has not only 
ingenuity but sanitation to recommend it. 


A Small 
Boy's Idea. 


A LARGE pear-tree grows in my neighbour's garden,” 

writes B. L., of Finsbury Park, “ but 

Hanging _ threc-parts of it hang over my fence. 

Fruit. nejghbour insists upon saying that 

I have no right whatever to gather the 

fruit that hangs over my side. But I say to the contrary. 
Which of us is right ?”’—— 

Personally, I think, B. L., that you are both wrong to 
squabble over a few pears. Supposing I say that you 
really have a right to the fruit, which I believe #s the case, 
will you then gather it and so commence a quarrel 
which will last between you so long as you are neighbours 
and, moreover, will spread to your respective wives and, 
possibly, children, if there are any ? No, no, B. L., it really 
isn’t worth it. In cases like this, it is best to find out 
just how a neighbour feels in the matter and act accord- 
ngly. It makes things so much pleasanter all round. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Tue myatery of custom which ordains that men must take 


off their hats in a place of worship, 
while women may keep theirs on, js a 
matter which has troubled the soul of 
Constant READER, and consequently 


Hats Off 
and On. 


I am invited to explain the origin of this distinction. —— 


I fancy it dates back, as so many other things do, to the 


time when men wore armour. In those days when 8 
man’s everyday suit consisted of sundry pieces of heavy 
metal, which took a considerable time to tak 

he was no doubt very glad of an goporsanty of removing 
the weighty helmet which supplied the 


e off or put on, 


place of our modern 
“topper.” But he never did so when he was in any 


hostile locality, or in any expectation of a sudden attack. 
Thus the custom of doffing the helmet in church originated 
not only as a question of comfort, but also of assurance 


that he was for the time in a place of peace. 
To womankind the head-dress has always been a matter 


of decoration rather than of protection, and it is one of her 
sex-characteristics that she has a rooted antipathy to 
its removal under any circumstances—either in a church 
or a theatre ! 


Sartor asks me to tell him how to distinguish a battleship 
from a cruiser, viewed from a dis- 
tance.—— 

The most salient difference between 
the two classes of ships, which would 
probably first strike the eye, and so enable the distinction 
to be made, is that the modern cruiser has no “ fighting- 


Battleship 
or Cruiser. 


tops.” The battleship invariably possesses them. Also, 
if you were near cnough to see, you would find that the 
cruiser is not quite so high out of the water as her sister 
craft in the 
which the trained eye of a seaman would at once detect, 


attle line. There are other differences 


but the example given above is possibly the best to rely 


upon “ at a glance.” 


J. McI., as you may guess from his initials, is a Scotch- 


man. In addition to that he resides in 


“Cure for a Glasgow, so you would think that he 


Klepto.” ought to be a happy and contented 
man. J. MclI. has a trouble, however. 
“ T work in an office along with a companion,” he writes, 
‘who seems to be addicted to the art of pilfering such 
things as pen-nibs, etc. I have remonstrated with him, 
but he still continues. As undue suspicion is apt to fall 
on me, and es I don’t like to tell the ‘boss,’ could you 
suggest some means to stop him ? *—— 

A thirst for purloining pen nibs suggests that your 
office companion is a kleptomaniac, J. McI. Short of 
“ physical’ violence I know no effective method of 
checking such a tendency. You might take all the boxes 
marked 

Srere, Pen Nies 


And write above, 
Tuovu SHatt Not 


But I doubt whether this would have any permanent 
effect. Perhaps some of my readers can suggest a more 
satisfactory plan. 


“T REMEMBER,” writes TURNPIKE, “reading an account of 
a wealthy nobleman who used to drive 
a coach and four. Outside his mansion 
was a turnpike, and the charge for the 
nobleman’s carriage was twopence each 
time he came out end went in. That twopence was 
always unwillingly paid by the rich driver, and at last he 
went to the length of building new stables beyond the 
turnpike at a cost of something like £30,000. I frequently 
come across instances of a similar nature in real life— 
people who are lavish in every direction but one, and in 
that extremely stingy, or vice versa. What explanation 
can be given of this curious trait? Do you think it is 
nature's safety valve against monomania ? 

I think that in cascs like that of the nobleman, TURNPIKE, 
the wildly unreasonable action adopted generally comes 
from a hatred of being “done.” Thore are some people 
in the world who would practically ruin themselves 
rather than part with a farthing which they think they 
ought not to have to pay. Of course, there are men who, 
ag you suggest, have a curious hatred of spending money 
in some particular way. Tho old Duke of Westminster, 
for instance, bitterly objected to paying for a cab, or, 
indeed, for any form of travelling. A friend who know 
his foible, found him standing one pouring wet day at 
the corner of the Strand. ‘It’s no good waiting, Duke,” 
he said, “the ’bus has gone.” ‘“ Yes,” answered his 
Grace, with a knowing smile, ‘‘ that was the penny one ; 
I'm waiting for the halfpenny.” ~ 


Twopence 
to Pay. 


Mrs. A. C. G. has made a discovery which she is kind 
enough to impart to our other lady 
The Pink of readers. “An excellent dye,” she 
Perfection. writes, “ of 8 most delicate colour, can 
be obtained from the covers of Pearson's 
Weekly. All that is necessary is to put them in a pan or 
dish, pour on a kettle of boiling water, and press them to 
get the colour out. Then soak the ribbon, blouse, or 
whatever you wish to dye in the liquid, and it will at once 
assume a lovely pink colour. I have tested it myself, and 
the results are really splendid.” 
We always knew that P.W. was a good friend, but even 
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to us it comes as something of a shock to find that he is 
rowly and willing to dye for any of his readers. I really 
think I shall have to offer a prize for the correspondent 
who will describe something that can't be done with the 
covers of P.W. We have heard how they have scared 
away locusts, stopped trains, helped to develop photo. 
graphs, and distracted charging bulls, and now we fin:! 
that they will bring out last ron blouse in a charming 
and altogether unrecognisable fashion. It certainly 
seems to have been a fortunate day when we pitched on 
cerise for our official complexion. 


J. R., who is an hydraulic engineer by profession, has 
been having an argument with some of 


Something his friends as to the power of water. 
Like a ‘*T informed them,” he says, “ that if a 
ag pdrheg spray of water one inch in diameter were 


to strike a human being from six to 
eight feet away with a pressure from 
the hydraulic main at the back of it of 1,000 pounds on 
the cag inch, not only would the water bore a hole 
through the person like a bullet, but if played a short 
while on the body it would cut it all to pieces. Mv 
friends disbelieved me, and I should be glad of your 
opinion.” —— : 

My opinion, J. R., is that if one of your sceptical friends 
would submit himself to the experiment, the others would 
have the pleasure of knowing how correct you are. I have 
myself seen a jet of water coming out of a nozzle with such 
velocity that it was impossible to cut through it with a 
sword. It was, in fact, as hard as a stecl bar of the same 
diameter. The ge in charge told me that that 
particular jet would kill a man at a distance of 100 feet. 
I took his word for it. 


AGENT wishes to know why a lease is invariably taken out 
for a period of ninety-nine years ?—— 

The reason is that the difference 
between the cost of the stamp for 
embossing a document in which the 
number of years was a hundred and that in which it was 
ninety-nine used to be so great that it became customary 
for the latter period to be adopted. Although the dutics 
have been revised since then, the old practice has obtainod 
ever since. 


Why Ninety- 
Nine? 


A source of never-ending gratification is the interest and 
apse ong which both officers ri 
men in the Royal Navy give to the 

Bravo Jack! Fresh Air Fund. A ship which deserves 
special praise is H.M.S. Lord Nelson, 

which recently provided through the F.A.F., two largo 

rties of poor children with a splendid day in the country. 

But their help did not end thers, One of the sailors, 

who, but for the fact that he has elected to be a defender 

of Empire, might have made a name aos @ comedian, went 

down with the happy throng of kiddies, and, dressed as a 

clown, entertained them with his fun and wit till tears 

rolled down the laughing little cheeks. A number of other 

Lord Nelson sailors also went down and helped to make 

the outing a gigantic success. This one ship has during 

this season already contributed over £60, a most gencrous 
record, as everyone must admit. And what we say of 
the Lord Nelson applics to numerous ships in the Navy. 

But for their warm-heatred generosity, thousands of 

children would have to stay at home. 


SrectaL days’ outings, in connection with tho Fresh Air 
Fund, havo been arranged for, and will 
take place on the following dates: 
ays August 27th, the Witwatersrand Day ; 

° August 30th, Four Neasden Golfers’ 
Party; August 3lst, David’s Day; September Ist, Nourse 
Mine Day ; September 2nd, the Owl's Party ; and September 
3rd, Alford and District Day. 

Subscriptions should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, 
F.A.F., Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and will be acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms 
may be had on application. 


(The list of Fresh Air Fund subscriptions will be found 
on the red page opposite.) 
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al. R. M. Pugh, 58.; A Friend; 1s, 6d.; F. J. Neane, 48. 6; Moffat, 10s.; A Friend. 3s.; Holiduy Makers. Reurnemouth, 7s,; 
Friend, 4s. 6d.; HL PB. Fergueon, 2s. 6d.; Anon., 9d.; GC. A. In Memory of the 2ist Birthday of a Son, £3 10s.; Anon,, 2s.; 
i cart, £1; CG. A. Magon, 21; Anon., £5; J. McRoberts, Harry, Sissie, and Alice, 2s. 6d.; Anon., 1s.; Torpedo Head, 8s. ; 
‘Vor Four_C., 38.3 boy, 1s. 6d.; A. F. K., 3s.; A. Gibbings. Mrs, Holloway, 9d.; A Litile Boy. 33.; George Cockerton, £1 
ud; J. %. 58.;° Mrs.‘ Doyley, ‘Is. 6¢.; Froggy. 3s.: From 4. Mrs. E. M. Scho, 10s. 6d.; Mr. Pepin, 28, 4d.; H. C., 6s.; Anon.: 

© Little Children, .1s.; M. A.. 9d.; ‘* Mars,” 10s.; A Friend, 3s.; R.A. £1: A Colonial, 1s. 6d. . 
\tiss Lily Williams, 10s.; B. E..Greenfield, 10s. 6d.; J. Woolven, Cottecreo: H.MS. Eclipse, per T. HW. Mil'ett, 21 18,: Clock Golf, 
tl and C., 53.; Anon., 1s. 6d.; Happy William and Dora, er K. Gowland, 10s.; F. Connew, £1 88.; Miss M. Blundell, £1 1s.; 


te hydding, 103; In Memory of My Darling Shelach. ). Scott, 15s.; Lads at the Redoubt, Eastbourne, per H. Dewick, 
1 Ne ee 10s.: D. J.. 58. 6d.; ©. K.. 9d.; Miss ‘Thur-bhy £1 183. 6d.; Hetty Fryer, 8s. 6d.. G Compy.. 2nd Batt, Rife 
lutm, 3s.: Jak 48, 6d.; Anon., 1s. 6d.; Anon., od.; D. BR. Brigade, India, £2; On Board the Royat Sovereign, ner Capt. D 
“ raleat ES B.,. Devon, 58.; W. T. Venning, 10s.; Anonymous, £2; * MePhedron; £8 2s.; On Board the Kok-i-Noor, per Capt. A. F. 


HOW THE UNION JACK WAS 
PLANTED NEAREST THE SOUTH POLE. 


1823 Weddell © 858 geographical miles from the South Pole, 
1842 Ross A 720 . 99 . 9 . 99. *9 
1900 Borchgrevink 679 ‘i . - 


1902 Scott ; . 469 ” 9 re) 9 
1909 SHACKLETON O7- ... ‘ r . 
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Vet the SEPTEMBER {Ready August 27th. 
PEARSON’S MAGAZINE wd Read 


LIEUT. SHACKLETON’S OWN STORY 


> Thrilling Adventures in the Antarctic. Illustrated with Wonderful Photographs taken by the Exploring Party. 
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Smith, New PaJace Stcamers, Ltd.. £8 2s.; W. Hurworth, Darling- 
be - oat B Pores, ‘eee 8. yo 1085 Gotecties ig Bentley 

urch, Ipswich, £3; G, 8, Fraser, 65.; U._ . 1s. Oe: Gy 
Hook, ‘0s 6d.; fits Nellie, and, Miss’ Elsic Fell, ‘£1; “ Task: 
waliang,” Gold Coast, £ ; Budeliffe, Eustbourne, £12 10s. ; 
Twineham Cbusch, per Rev, B, Michell. £2 8s. 6d,; P. T. William, 
4g. 6d.; F. G. Widdows, lis.; Mr. Morris and J. Preeham, 3s.; 1st 
Kensington arooe Bos Scouts, 12s, 6d.; Paulers Priory School, 6s. Cd. ; 
2nd Batt, The fis, Hong Kong, 15s.; Reygie, Redmajne, 4s.; 
Pupits_ of Wishtman’ School, §@. 3d.; Wilge Fontein Rifle Assn. 
Prize Shooting IMgnic, £1 83,; Willic and Woggie Ryle, 3s. 6d.; 
R. E., 36s.; Children of Park Con. Church, Grimsby, 143. 34,; 
MH. G, Lloyd, 68,; Orb Collection, per W. Vinepnt, £1 1s. 6d.; ' 
Beys of Copthorne School, £3 17s, 6d.: R. EB. NA1.O.'s. Singapore, 
£1; HAMS. Rnequater, per Surg, H. A. Browujng, 10s. 


Gvand (P. IW.) total, £3,712 138, 11d, 


LOST WORDS. 


(Continued from Page 170.) 


5 PRIZES OF £1 EACH. 
Burdett, ©..10 Parkinson Avenue, Scunthorpe. 
Elsley, Miss J., 48 Loudea st., Tottenham Court Rd. We 
Foster, M.. c/o Miss Bradstreet, L St. Mary's Buildings, Teaby, 
Ss. Wales. : 
Miles, H., 16 Beatrice Avenue, St. Jnde's, Plymouth. 
Munford, Mrs., 22 Churtou Street, Vietuyia, SW. 


9 PRIZES OF !@s. 6d. EACH. 
Dunbar, W., 124 Portsmouth Rd., Guildford 
Ewes, P.,  Ivydene.’ Lower Severn Ru | Weston snper-Mare. 
Frost, J., 39 Walton Strest, Oxford. 
Huinby, F. W.. 35 Portelet Rai. Liverpoo!, 
McAinsh, A. 7 Tankerville Kal, Streatham, SW, 
Melatlaud, J.. 201 Duby Street. Barrow-in-Furness. 
Murphy, G. F., 31 Lombard Street, ELC. : 
Ritchie, Miss 4., 28 South Streets Greenock, 
Webber, W. W., oO North View, ‘Livertun. 


23 PRIZES OF Ii¢@s. EACH. 

Alien, J.. c/o Miss Scrafton, 6 Albert Hill, Bishop Aucklapd, 
Arnold, J. J.. 73 Fatkener St., Liverpool. 
Barnes, A. . 11 Morley Rd., Bournemouth 
Chieistine, D., 84 Stratford’ St.. Maryhitl 
Colombo, P., 1 Victoria Crescent, Kirn, Co, 
Deakin, C., Rawnsley, Hednesford, Stalls. 
Farrar, T., Bitterne, Hants. 
Fearnley, A. J., East Boldon, Newcastle-on-Ty ne, 
yia, Mrs., Bast End-Road, East Finchley. 

-. 9. Mount Collyer Avenue, Belfast. 
Norton Canes, Cannock, Staffs. 
S, . c/o Phillipson and Golder, Chester. 
Jobnston, J. c/o Messrs, Campbell, Ruosvelt St, Belfast. 
Lougford, H., 61 St. Deny’s Rd.. Southampton. 
Lovelock, Mrs., Devoushire Villa, Muswell Hilk, N. 
Redpath, Mrs.. 4 River View Terrace, Bo ne:s, NB. 
Stanford, G., Braiswick House, Colchester. 
Thomson, A. S., 96 Kirkgate, Leith, 
Walters, B.. 43 Dane Hill, Margate. 
Whitaker. J.. 74 Manningham Lane, Bradford. 
Wilkie, W., 325 Brook St.. Broughty Ferry, N.B. 
Woodhouse, H. J., 21 Mikasa St., Barrow-ju-Furnese, 
Yeates, Mrs., Bishopstow, Warminster. 
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oe” This Insurance Scheme covers any 
person travelling as a passenger in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID, 


We pay any number of clatms in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


£900 RAILWAY 


_.i00 RAILWAY} INSURANCE, 


£100 CYCLING 


502 CLAIMS ALREADY PAD, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£2,000 each—not for one only, £2,000 specially | petanea by 
THE OCKAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CO PORATION, 
LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to whom notices 
of claim, under the fuilowiug conditions, wust be sent within sevco 
days to the above address. ; 

will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 


= representative of any person killed by an aeei- 
£2,000 dent in Great Britain or Treand to the pas 


ner 

train in which the deceascad was travelling as a 
passenger (incluaing post-ollice servants im radway sorting vine), 
and who, at the tine of such accident, bid in bis, or ler. possession, 
the Insurance Coupon on ths page. or the paper in which th is, 
with his, or her, usual sicnature, written ca ugk or pencil, on the 
space provided at the foot, This paper may be left at his, or ber, 

ince Of abode, 50 long as the coupun is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the sud suum shall be paid to the legal 
representative of such persun injured, should death result from 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not be ng a railway servant 

on duty, nor a suicde, nor engaged in an illegal sect, 

gE 100 having the current number of Meaisou's Weekly on him, 

or her, at the time of being killed ‘by a railway. aces 

dent in the United Kingdom, aithough not by an accident to any 

train in which he, or sne, may be travelling as a passenger, the 

legal representative of the deecased will receive the sum of ONU 

HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or not, pro- 

vided notice in every case be given to ‘Tue Octan ACCIDENT AND 

Guarantee Corroratios, Limiten, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Loudon, 
EC., within sevenilays from the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representative 
of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while actually riding 
a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of such accident had in 
his, or her, possession, the Insurance Gonpon on this page. m1 the 
paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual signature, written in 
ink Or pencil, on the space provided at the foot, and that death 
occurred within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was 
given of such accident to the said Corporation at above address 
within three days of its occurrence This paper may be left at his, 
or_ her, place of ahode, so long as the coupon is signed, 

e@ above conditions are the essence of the contract. 

Thie insurance holds zond for the current week of igeue onty, and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is cuhiect to the conditions 
of, the ** Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Act,"’ 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the payment 
of a Premium under Sect. 53 of the Act. A Print of the Act can 
be scen at the office of this Journal, or of the said corporation. 
No person can recover on more than one Coupon Insurance Tickct 
of this paper in respect of the same risk. 

Eubscribers who bave dul aid a twelve.montha’ enbecrintion 
for PEARSON'S WEEKLY fn advance to their newsacant. ov 
to the Publisher, need not. during the period covered by their 
aubsecription, sign the coupon, or carry the paper on their person, 
It is only necessary to forward the newsagent's receint to the 


publisher of the paper, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and a 
certificate will be seut in exchange. 


SIGHRCGG siiiscesessviannavanns acre nase: eee aeepeng 
Available frou: 9a.m, Thursday, August (9th. 1999, 
wotil midnight, Friday, August 27th, 1909. 
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oe _ PEARSON’S WEEELY. Nave, 20 
It is not greasy and does _. But Forge: 
_notstain the hands, TMI] THAT MONEY. WILL NOT BUY HEALTH. 
but polishes all Metals | , | 
ickl d “- The aches and ills that follow careless eating sho.: 
query an effectively. the value of puré and wisely selected food. 
] 3 Sometimes it takes a right sharp spell of illness i. 
~The Sprinkler Top prove the close relation of food to health—that Pui: 
| prevents waste. Foods .nean perfect digestion and rich red blood—thc 
—— L true secrets of comfort and good health. © 
| e a 
= 
| I - digested WISE WORDS. 
es 7 oe ani A Physician on Food. 
a ne — : scientifically prepared — 
; A well-known physician thus gives 
° food that is readily his views on the value of a good tuoi: 
: bsorb db eae - oo neve alvaye eetng that the 
: : ° - u : not cease 
A CONSTANT: SUPPLS OF = [| absorbed by the wos | wih renting the sick, but that we 6 
( || PURE WATER IN YOUR HOME || **! *mi™. and | iect tn hen opecaly 
, one) ; d ygienic and dietetic laws. 
80 ESSENTIAL FOR THE HEALTH OF CHILDREN AS WELL AS ADULTS builds up ody ane | ivr With auth a feeling as to my dt 
a = brain. I take great pleasure in saying to tlc 
Scat public that in my own experience and 
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“HOME” FILTER 


(ROYAL DOULTON MAKE) 


Proved by experts to Le the 
only real safeguard against 


ALL WATER-BORNE DISEASES. 
Will fit any tap, and is 


EE -” THE CHEAPEST, MOST CONVENIENT, 
Miit\ AND EFFICIENT TAP FILTER 


FOR THE HOME AND GENERAL PURPOSES. OFFERED 
TO OUR READERS FCR A LIMITED PERIOD 
ONLY AT THE PRICE OF 


a 15s. EACH POST FREE. 
Send order with size or impression of tap at the mout6 
To FILTER DEPT., 18 HENRIETTA ST., LONDON, W.C. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO THE TRADE. AGENTS, ETC. 
3° 
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also from personal observation I hav- 
found no food to equal Grape-Nut-. 
and that I find there is almost no liv" 
to the great benefit this food will briny 
| when used in all cases of illness an. 
convalescence. . = 

‘It is my experience that no phy: 
cal condition forbids the use of Grap 
Nuts. To persons in health therc 
nothing. so ‘nourishing and accepta! 
td the stomach, especially’at breakfa~ 
to start the machinery of the hum. 
system on the day’s work. In cascs «' 
indigestion I know that a comp! 
breakfast can be made of Grape-* 
and cream or milk,- and I think it 
necessary not to overload the stom. 
at the morning meal. I also know * 
great value of Grape-Nuts when ' 
stomach is too weak to digest ot: 
foods. 

“This is written after an experi’ 
of more than 20 years treating all 1: 
ner of chronic and acute diseases, 
| the letter is written voluntarily on 
part without any request for it.” Ne 
given by Grape-Nuts Co., 66, © 
Lane, London, E.C. 

There’s a reason. 


It has brought thou- 
sands of voluntary 
testimonials from , 
people who have gained 
health from its daily 
use. 


For 
Grape-Nuts 


“There’s a Reason” 


Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in packets. 


8 Communications respecting Advertisements should be sont to the Advertisement Department, “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Uffiogs, HENRIETTA STREEI, LONDON, 
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